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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— T?ie  Park  of  Broadlands  Hall.    The 

Lodge  u.  and  iron  gates  across  stage,  small 

practicable  R.  near  lodge.    The  open  cou.ni- 

beyond. 
The  sound  of  a  coac/i-7iorn  is    heard,  Mail-coach 

GUARD  appears,  outside  the  gate,  and  rings  the 

bell.    After  a  short  pause  he  rings  again  more 

violently. 

Guard.  Hollo!  Lodge  there!  Hollo!  What  a 
sleepy  set  you  are !  Lodge  there,  I  say ! 

Alice.  (Opening  lodge  lattice  ictndoiu,.and  looking 
out.)  Coming !  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  I  I  declare, 
you  mail  people  arc  the  plague  of  one's  life  ;  you  al- 
ways come  teasing  one  in  the  morning,  before  one's 
made  one's-self  as  one  should  be ! 

Guard.  Come,  be  alive!  Keep  moving,  there's  a 
good  lass ! 

Alice.  I  am  alive,  Mr.  Guard;  but  if  I  keep 
moving,  how  ean  I  piu  myself  ?  What  have  you 
got  for  us  ? 

Guard.  A  parcel  from  London,  for  the  Squire. 

Alice.  Throw  it  over  the  gate,  then. 

Guard.  Aye,  but  I  want  two  and  eight  pence! 

.Alice.  Throw  it  over,  I  tell  yon;  and  I'll  pay  yon 
to-morrow.  I  can't  come  out  till  I'm  proper,  and 
I  won't! 

Guard.  (Throwing  parcel  over  the  gate.)  There 
you  are,  then!  But  you  must  come  out;  'cause 
here's  two  gentlemen  and  a  servant  coming,  and  I 
can't  throw  t/te/n  over  the  gate  I 

[Exit  Guard,  E.  u.  E. 

(.-llicesTiuts  window — Horn  heard  again, 
a  little  further  off.) 

Enter  from  L.  u.  E.  beyond  gate,  GEORGE  SEL- 
WOOD  and  HORACE  AMELIUS  SELWOOD, 
followed  by  SAM,  carrying  a  portmanteau  and 
carpet  bag.  SAM  rings  the  bell. 

Enter  ALICE  from  lodge  door,  R.  8.  E. 

Alice.  Throe  more  males,  I  declare!  but  of  a 
different  sort.  The  Squire's  relations  that  bo  ex- 
pected from  London,  no  doubt !  Coming,  gentle- 
men, coming ! 

(lT)iloc7;s  side  gate,  E.  c.  and  curtseys,  as 
the  Bdwoodt  enter  followed  by  Sam.) 

Geo.  c.)  Good  morning  to  you,  my 

dear!  and  a  good  morning  it  is  indeed,  for  the 
weather  is  beautiful! 

.Alice,  (ir/io  is  L.)  Charming,  sir! 

Hor.  (On  a.  to  .Alice.)  And  you  are  beautiful ! 

Alice.  Char  mill-,',  sir!  (Checking  herself.)  Oh, 
<1«  ;ir !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  thought  you  were 
speaking  <>t'  lie-  weather. 

Hoc.  You  are  both  charming ! 


Alice.  (Curtseys.)  Thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.  What's  your  name.? 

Alice,  Alice,  sir. 

Hor.  Then,  my  dear  Alice 

(.Advancing  a  step.) 

Geo.  (Pushing  him  aside.)  Now,  Horace,  be  quiet! 
do,  for  decency's  sake,  let  some  one  womau 
alone. 

Hor.  (^lsid«  to  7ii»n.)  My  dear  fellow,  what  on 
earth  would  you  have  mo  do?  You  saw  that  I 
couldn't  let  that  woman  in  the  coach  alone — 
and  this  one  is  infinitely  better  looking— in- 
finitely ! 

(Attempts  again  to  cross  to  her,  George 
puts  him  back.) 

Geo.  (To  Alice.)  Is  the  Squire  at  home  ? 

.Alice.  Yes,  sure,  sir,  he's  up  at  the  Hall,  and  ho 
expects  company,  I  know ;  I  had  best  step  up  with 
you,  sir — who  shall  I  say,  sir  ? 

Geo.  The  Squire's  two  nephews — Mr.  George 
Selwood,  and  Mr.  Horace  Amelius  Selwood. 

Alice.  La,  sir  !  can  it  be  really  ?  Well,  I  never— 
I  be<j  your  pardon,  but  you  don't  recollect  me 

Geo.  (c.)  Faith,  I  don't!— who  are  yon? 

Alice.  Alice,  sir,  little  Alice  that  was— niece  to 
my  aunt,  sir. 

Geo.  Likely  enough ! 

vllice.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  meant  niece  to  Aunt 
Temperance — la !  I  thought  everybody  must  know 
my  aunt!  Why  she's  the  Squire's  Housekeeper, 
sir  -la!  sir!  don't  you  recollect,  tho'  it  is  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  you  caine  down  to  the  Hall  to 
spend  your  Christmas  holidays,  and  we  all  had  a 
dance— gentlefolks,  tenants,  servants,  and  all — and 
one  of  the  Squire's  nephews  danced  with  a  little 
dark  girl — that  was  you,  sir. 

Geo.  I  a  little  dark  girl,  child ! 

-Alice.  No,  sir,  no— I  was  the  little  dark  girl ;  you 
were  the  nephew. 

Geo.  Yon  seem  to  have  an  excellent  memory ! 

.Alice.  Capital,  sir!  And  one  of  the  Squire's 
nephews  got  into  Aunt  Temperance's  room  and 
stole  two  custards  before  dinner— that  was  you,  too, 
sir. 

Hor.  Ahem!    George! 

Geo.  (Confused.)  I  forget  about  that. 

Alice.  And  then  the  Squire's  other  nephew  was  a 
little  fair-haired  boy,  with  a  sky-bluejacket,  and  a 
great  many  rows  of  white  sugar-loaf  buttons ;  and  we 
used  to  call  him — for  you  know,  sir,  servants  will 
be  familiar  with  gentlemen,  when  they  are  children  ; 
we  used  to  call  him  "  Miss  Molly  Selwood !" 

Geo.  Ahem!     Horace! 

Hor.  Pooh!  Nonsense!— I  don't  remember  any- 
thing about  that — let  us  go  and  see  Nnnky ! 

Geo.  Come  then.    Friend  Alice,  show  the  way. 
(T7iey  cross  to  L.) 

Geo.  Sain !  follow  us  with  the  portmanteau. 

[Exeunt  Horace  and  George,  L. 

Sam.  (Wlio  has  remained  up  the  stage,  E.)  Yes, 
sir! 
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Alice.  (Going  up  to  Sam.)  Here,  let  me  help  you 
up  with  it !  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Sam  ?  as  that  seems 
to  be  your  name. 

Sam.  (Shaking  hands  with  her.)  How  d'ye  do, 
Mrs.  Alice,  as  that  seems  to  be  your  name  I 
thought  you  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  me. 

Alice.  Oh,  bnt  I  did,  though!  but  gentlefolks 
before  servants,  always!  I'm  glad  to  see  you; 
we're  all  glad  to  see  one  another  here  at  the  Hall, 
aud  the  good  old  Squire  is  glad  to  see  everybody. 

Enter  HORACE  and  GEORGE,  L. 
Geo.  (To  Horace,  who  is  looking  at  Alice.)  Come 
along,  Miss  Molly  Selwood  ! 
ll>r.  Come  along,  Mr.  Custard-stealer ! 
Geo.  (Looking  round.)  Come  along,  Alice  ! 

[Exeunt  George  and  Horace,  L. 
Alice.  (Following,  then  looks  round.)  Come  along, 
Sam! 

[Exit,  L. 

Sam.  (Look  ing  after  them.)  All  gone!  Then  come 
along,  portmanteau. 

[Exit,  L. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  at  the  Hall. 
Enter  SPARROW,  L.,  looking  at  his  watch. 
Spar.  Alice !  Alice !  upon  my  word  this  is  too 
bad !  It  is  already  nineteen  minutes  and  a  half 
past  the  time  at  which  you  promised  so  to  arrange 
as  to  meet  me,  by  accident,  at  the  clock  in  the 
Great  Hall.  Three  times  have  I  taken  off  the 
hands,  and  three  times  have  I  put  them  on  again ! 
I  have  wound  it  up  for  the  week,  and  -set  it  for  the 
day.  Alice !  Alice !  I  repeat,  it  is  too  bad !  Your 
neglect  pains  me  as  a  lover;  and  your  want  of 
punctuality  hurts  my  feelings  as  a  watchmaker. 

Enter  ALICE,  L. 

Alice.  Here's  little  Sparrow,  I  declare!  How 
d'ye  do,  Sparrow  ? 

Spar.  How  do  I  dp,  Alice?  What  a  question !  it 
only  wants  seven  minutes  to  nine ! 

Alice.  I  didn't  ask  yon  what  it  was  o'clock,  you 
little  goose !  I  asked  yon  how  you  did  1 

Spar.  Alice — dear,  but  late,  Alice — I  set  myself 
by  you,  and  I  never  do  well  when  you  don't — you 
are  twenty-three  minutes  after  your  time ! 

Alice.  Nonsense !  how  you  tease  one  about  half 
an  hour.  What  does  it  signify  ? 

Spar.  What  does  half  an  hour  signify?  Yon 
astonish  me  !  Listen,  while  I  teach  you  what  half 
a  minute  may  signify.  What  think  you,  where 
there  is  a  large  fortune  in  the  case,  of  one  brother 
of  twins  being  born  half  a  minute  before  the  other  ? 
What  think  you  of  a  man  being  hanged,  and  a  re- 
prieve coming  half  a  minute  afterwards  ?  What 
think  you  of  a  woman  being  married,  and 

Alice.  What  has  al!  this  to  do  with  me  ?  I  am 
no  more  likely  to  have  a  large  fortune  than  I  am 
to  be  a  twin  brother.  I  have  no  intention  of  being 
hanged,  and,  what  is  worse,  I  don't  expect  to  be 
married.  (Crosses  to  R.) 

Spar.  Not  expect  to  be  married,  Alice ?  Oh! 
Don't  say  sol  Think  of  the  length  of  time  you 
have  kept  me  in  suspense.  It  was  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  August  in  last  year,  under  the  great 
oak  planted  by  the  Squire's  grandfather,  that  I 
first  ventured,  at  fourteen  minutes  past  eight,  p.m., 
to  offer  you  my  hand  in  marriage ;  and  here,  on 
the  first  of  May,  at  five  minutes  before  nine,  a.m., 
I  am  still  anxiously  waiting  for  your  answer. 

Alice.  What  a  funny  little  man  you  are ! 


Spar.  There  it  is  again !  I  see  how  it  will  be ; 
that  little  word,  "  little  "  will  be  the  death  of  me ! 
I  wish  to  fate  I  could  wind  myself  up  till  I  was  as 
tall  as  the  Monument. 

Alice.  And  do  you  think  I  should  like  you  any 
better  if  you  could? 

Spar.  What,  you  do  like  me,  then? 

Alice.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Spar.  Then  you  don't  like  me  ? 

Alice.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Spar.  Hang  me  if  I  can  tell  what  you  mean  I 
Talk  of  mechanism,  indeed !  Why  a  watch  is  no- 
thing to  a  woman !  What  I  mean  myself  is  this. 
Your  great  gawkey  maypoles  of  men  may  sometimes 
get  snubbed  by  the  \vornen,  but  they  never  get 
laughed  at,  as  we  under-sized  individuals  do.  Oh  ! 
Alice !  if  you  could  only  see  the  size  of  my  heart 
when  I'm  talking  to  yon,  you  would  think  that  it 
belonged  to  a  giant !  It  feels  to  me  as  big  as  a 
kitchen  clock,  only  it  goes  faster. 

Alice.  La !  does  it  really,  Mr.  Sparrow !  As  big 
as  a  kitchen  clock,  do  you  say  ? 

Spar.  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Alice.  If  you  didn't 
mind  putting  your  head  just  here,  you  might  hear 
it  tick! 

Alice.  Well,  well,  not  now.  It's  just  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  Squire's  two  nephews  are  come  from  Lon- 
don, and  there's  more  company  coming,  by-and-by. 
and  we  shall  be  so  busy !  (Going,  R.) 

Spar.  Oh !  hang  it !     Five  minutes  can't  signify. 

Alice.  No !  why  I  thought  punctuality  was  every- 
thing with  you  ? 

Spar.  Yes— well— that  is,  no— not  everything. 
(Aside.)  Confound  that  hall  clock;  I  wish  I  had 
put  it  back!  (Aloud.)  Well,  but  you're  offended 
with  me  ? 

Alice.  Who  ?  I !  La !  bless  you,  no  !  quite  the 
contrary!  I'm  as  pleased  as  Punch  with  you, 
you're  so  polite  and  civil ! 

Spar.  Charming  Alice !     And  you'll  marry  me  ? 

Alice.  Bless  me!  what  a  short  question;  you 
quite  startle  one ! 

Spar.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  was  anyways 
abrupt ;  but  I  made  the  question  short,  because 
you  said  you  was  so  particularly  pressed  for  time. 
Let  me  say  it  again ;  it  won't  frighten  you  half  so 
much  the  second  time. 

Alice.  No !  no !  don't  say  it  any  more  just  at 
present. 

Spar.  (Taking  out  his  watch.)  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  mention  any  time  that  I  may  see  yon  again  ? 

Alice.  Now,  don't  tease  me  any  more  just  now, 
there's  a  nice,  dear  little  man ! 

Spar.  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ? 

Alice.  Go  away. 

Spar.  But  going  away  is  coming  to  nothing 

(Going,  L.) 

Alice.  Go  away,  I  tell  you ! 

Spar.  But  listen  to  me.  (Bell  rings,  L.) 

Alice.  Listen  to  the  bell ! 

[Exeunt — Alice,  R.  Sparrow,  L. 

SCENE  III.— Tlie  Hall.  Large  glazed  doors  opening 
to  the  floor  in  centre.  The  Squire's  grounds  seen 
beyond.  Table  L.  c.  laid  for  breakfast.  Side 
table,  L.  s.  E.  with  cold  meat,  fowls,  ham,  ale,  &c. 
Four  chairs,  and  one  large  easy  chair,  discovered. 

Enter  TEMPERANCE,  R.  preceding  GEORGE 
and  HORACE  SELWOUD. 

Temp.  This  way,  gentlemen,  if  you  please. 
Geo.  My  uncle  enjoys  good  health,  I  hope? 
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Temp.  Excellent,  sir!  I  have  known  him  for 
thirty  years,  ami  never  knew  him  ill. 

Hor.  Then  you  have  known  him  well!  ha!  ha! 

Temp.  I  boi*  your  pardon,  sir — I  was  not  awar 
that  I  said  anything  tu  hiuirh  at. 

Hor.   Oh  dear,  no!    I  was  fenghing  at  what 
said  in 

Temp.  Ortainly,  sir — you  must  bo  the  best  judge 
of  what  ouurht  to  bo  done  with  your  own  spr 

Geo.  (C.  Aside  to  Horace.)  Ahem  !  Horace! 

Hor.  Poh  !  poh !  (Crosses  to  Temperance)  My  goo< 
lady,  yon  don't  understand  me;  I  made  a  joke,  ha 
ha!  a  jokelsay.ha!  ha!  what  wo  call,  in  London, 
a  joke— ha!  ha!  (Aside.)  How  serious  the  womai 

Temp.  Is  good  health  thon  so  plentiful  in  London 
sir,  that  you  can  afford  to  make  a  joke  of  it  ?  Inn 
in  the  country  wo  look  upon  it  as  the  first  of  bless 
ings,  and  daily  give  thanks  for  possessing  it. 

Geo.  (R.  Aside  to  Horace.)  Horace,  my  boy,  how 
do  you  get  on  ? 

Hor.  (Aside  to  him.)  I  don't  believe  a  word  about 
housekeeper— I  think  she's  the  chaplain  in 

Ceo.  You  had  better  change  tho  conversation. 

(Aside.) 

Hor.  (Aside.)  I  will  (Aloud.)  May  we  expect  the 
pleasure  of  tho  old  gentleman's — I  mean,  my  uncle 
Broadlands'  company  at  breakfast  ? 

Temp.  Surely,  sir !     But  as  it  is  so  many  years 
since  yon  have  seen  him,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
inform  you  that  he  will  not  Uke  you  to  call  him 
either  Uncle  Broadlands,  or  the  Old  Gentleman. 
Hor.  No  ?  What  are  we  to  call  him,  then  ? 
Temp.  The  Squire,  sir — the  Squire,  and  nothing 
else :  it  is  his  humour,  and  as  he  always  says — "  let 
any  man  dare  to  cross  my  humour,  and  he  shall 
Bee  what  I'll  do!" 
Hor.  Well,  what  would  he  do  ? 
Temp.  Sir,  we  never  cross  him  here;  and  BO  we 
don't  know. 

Hor.  What  sort  of  man  is  my  uncle,  I  mean  the 
Squire? 

Temp.  He  is  an  Old  English  Gentleman,  sir. 
Hor.  That  I  suppose, — old,  because  upwards  of 
seventy — English,  becanse  born  in  this  country, 
and  gentleman,  becanse  my  uncle ! 

Temp.  Having  been  considered  a  gentleman  for 
fifty  years  before  you  were  born,  sir,  he  moy  be 
one,  notwithstanding  he  is  your  uncle !  but  he  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  be  so,  because  of  it. 

Geo.  (Aside  to  Horace.)  Horace,  I  knew  you  would 
burn  your  fingers ! 

Hor.  (Aside  to  him.)  Come  and  help  me  then. 
Hang  me  if  I  can  manage  her  at  all ! 

Geo.  (Crossing  to  c.)  Mistress  Temperance,  my 
brother  and  I  have  not,  as  you  know,  seen  the 
Squire  since  we  were  boys,  and  he  has  now  suddenly 
eent  for  us :  we  are  therefore  naturally  anxious, 
before  we  meet  him,  to  learn  something  of  his 
temper  and  disposition. 

Temp.  Well,  sir,  he  is  truly  and  completely  that 
which  he  often  says  that  it  is  his  only  ambition  to 
be  thought— The  Old  English  Gentleman;  a 
character  which  we  read  of  in  books,  hear  of  in 
songs,  bnt  do  not  often  meet  with  in  life. 

Hor.  What!  does  he  wear  a  huge  snuff-coloured 
coat  adorned  with  gold  lace  ?  does  he  encase  him- 
self in  a  doublet  and  trunk  hose  ?  is  he  punctilious 
in  paying  and  receiving  visits  ?  does  he  employ 
running  footmen,  and  go  to  clinch,  on  a  Sunday,  in 


a  ]ar</e  roach  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  drawn  by  six 

N'd  black  horses  ? 

o.  No,  sir.no  !  nothingof  the  sort.  It  is  tho 
good  feeling  of  tho  olden  time,  rather  than  th-- 
peouH&ritiefl  of  dreu  or  customs,  that  he  adheres 
to.  He  is  happy  to  visit,  his  friends,  when  ho  can 
ppare  time  ;  happy  to  receive  thorn,  at  all  times! 
He  lives  on  his  estat",  holds  the  wealth  which 
Providence  ha-  "riven  him,  in  trust  for  tho  benefit 
of  his  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures—  cares  for  the 
humble,  docs  nut  c-ire  for  the  proud — is  kind  and 
affable  to  all,  and  he  always  walks  to  church. 

Geo.  Upon  my  life,  it  d'eliirhts  me  to  think  that 
I  am  the  nephew  of  such  a  man  ! 

//or.  He  seems  to  be  a  capital  old  chap  !  But  I 
think  he's  wrong  to  walk  to  church  always.  Ho 
should  ride  when  its  hot.  (Goes  up  the  stage.) 

Geo.  (To  Temperance.)  A  word  with  you,  if  you 
please. 

Temp.  Surely,  sir ! 

Geo.  Is  my  cousin,  Sophy  Herbert,  well? 
Temp.  Quito  well,  sir;  but   Miss  Herbert  is  at 
present  on  a  visit. 

Geo.  (Eagerly.)  On  a  visit  ?  How  unfortunate. 
Temp.  (Aside.)  So!    so!— the  wind  sets  in  that 
quarter!  (Aloud.)  The  young  lady  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, sir  ;  she  has  only  been  spending  a  fort- 
night with  Mr.  Medium,  and  his  niece,  Miss  Fanny 
Markham — or,  "  Master  Francis  Markham,"  as  she 
is  sometimes  called. 
Geo.  Indeed !     So  masculine  is  she  ? 
Temp.  Yes,  sir.    You  haven't  a  young  lady  in 
London  to  match  her  for  spirit,  I'll  be  bound. 
But  you'll  see  her  to-day,  for  they  are  coming  here. 
Geo.  Delightful !    Let  me  see— my  cousin  Sowhy 
has  now  been  nearly  two  years  with  the  Squire. 
They  agree  very  well,  I  believe  ? 

Temp.  Perfectly,  sir ;  but  that  is  no  great 
wonder ;  everybody  agrees  with  the  Squire ;  and 
I  should  think,  that  anybody  might  agree  with  BO 
nice  a  yonng  lady  as  Miss  Herbert. 

Geo.  (Shaking  hands  with  her.)  Your  praise  of 
my  cousin  charms  me. 

Hor.  (Who  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  R.  up  stage,  turn- 
ing and  observing  t/iem.)  Why,  that  fellow  is  mak- 
ing love  to  the  housekeeper!    (.Rises,    and  comes 
forioard  R.)  George ! 
Geo.  Well? 

Hor.  You  seem  to  have  a  devilish  deal  more 
influence  in  that  quarter  than  I  have !  Can  you 
get  me  a  question  answered  ? 

Temp.  There  will  be  no  need  of  influence,  sir: 
any  question  of  yours,  which  I  can  understand,  it 
s  my  duty  to  answer. 

Hor.  Well,  I  am  excruciatingly  hungry ;  do  yon 
think  the  Squire  will  get  up  soon  ? 

Temp.  Get  up,  sir  !  Ho  has  been  up,  and  out, 
;hese  three  hours. 

Hor.  Why  when  on  earth  does  he  sleep ! 
Temp.  At  night,  sir.     You  London  gentlemen 
ileep  in  the  day,  I  hear. 

Geo.  He's  quite  right !  That's  the  way  to  enjoy 
health ! 

Temp.  The  doctor  says  he  is  as  likely  to  live 
wenty  years  as  any  man  in  the  county. 

Geo.  Good !  and  as  nothing  is  better,  for  one  of 
lis  time  of  life,  than  peace  and  quietness ;  be 
assured  that  he  shall  meet  with  no  disturbance 
rom  us :  we'U  he  as  quiet  as  mice — won't  we, 
Horace  ? 

Hor.  I'm  qnito  willing  to  be  a  monse ;  but  I 
honld  like  to  have  something:  to  nibble ! 
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Geo.  Hush !  Speak  lower,  he'll  be  hero  directly 
perhaps,  and  we  must  practise  moderation. 

Temp.  Oh!  sir,  as  to  that,  the  Sqnire's  nerve 
are  not  very  delicate ;  he  doesn't  rnind  a  little  noise 
sometimes. 

Uor.  (Loudly.)  Oh!  well,  yon  know,  if  he  doesn' 
mind  a  noise — 

Geo.  Hnsh !  Horace,  pray  let  me  have  my  way 
for  once.  Hush,  now,  hush ! 

( A  double  barrelled  gun  is  fired,  without 
L.  TJ.  E.     The  Hall  bell  rings.) 

Squire.  (Calling  without  lustily.)  Breakfast 
Breakfast ! 

Geo.  I'm  astonished ! 

Temp.  I  told  you  the  Squire  didn't  mind  a  littli 
noise,  sometimes,  sir. 

Geo.  A  little  noise !  But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  at  centre  door  the  SQUIRE  carrying  a  gun  it 
his  Jiomd,  followed  by  RICHARD. 

Squire.  Well,  dear  boys  !  How  are  you  ?  How 
are  you  ?  Welcome  to  the  Hall !  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  both — that  is,  I  shall  be,  when  I've  washed  the 
dust  out  of  my  eyes.  And  I'm  happy  to  shake 
hands  with  you  both — that  is,  I  shall  be  when  I've 
washed  the  gunpowder  off  my  fingers.  (To 
Richard.)  Get  me  some  water,  and  a  towel, 
Richard,  and  here,  take  my  gun  !  ( Gives  him  shot- 
belt  and  gun.  Exit  Richard  L.)  I  suppose  you  Lon- 
don lads  haven't  much  to  do  with  guns;  but  in 
case  you  should,  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Never 
bring  a  loaded  gun  into  the  house.  Temperance  ! 
Good  morning !  How  do  you  do  to-day  ? 

Temp.  (Curtseys.)  Good  morning,  sir. 

(Coming  down  L.) 

Squire   Give  me  a  chair,  there's  a  good  soul  ? 

(Temperance   wheels   the  arm-chair  to 
centre.    Squire  sits.) 

Temp.  Tired,  sir  ? 

Squire.  For  the  moment  only;  the  morning  is 
hot,  and  I  am  hungry ! 

(Temperance  returns  to  the  table— RICHARD  enters 
L.,  with  basin,  water,  soap,  &c.  the  Squire  proceeds 
to  wash  his  face  and  hands.) 

Squire.  You  lads  musn't  think  me  rude ;  at  my 
time  of  life,  it  is  allowable  to  get  at  one's  comforts 
by  the  shortest  road.  (Turning  to  her.)  Have  you 
made  the  tea,  Tempy  ? 

Temp.  (At  table.)  Yes,  sir. 

Squire  (Turning  to  R.)  And  therefore  I  do  as  you 
see.  (Turns  to  Temp.  L.)  Order  coffee,  &c.,  &c.. 
&c.,  will  you  ? 

Temp,  This  moment,  sir ! 

[Exit  L. 

Squire,  (To  Richard,  in  an  under  tone.)  Have  you 
been  over  to  the  village,  this  morning,  to  see  your 
father  and  mother,  as  I  told  you  ? 

Rich.  Yes,  sir. 

Squire.  Are  they  better  ? 

Rich,  Both  better,  thank  your  honour. 

Squire.  Did  you  give  them  the  money  ? 

Rich.  Yes,  sir,  and  they  both  said,  "Heaven 
bless  the  good  Squire." 

Squire,  Heaven  Tios  blessed  me,  largely  blessed 
me ;  and  my  being  able  to  serve  your  poor  father 
and  mother,  is  one  proof  of  it — Take  away  the 
water.  (JRises.  Exit  Richard  wit h  basin,  &c.)  There, 
now  boys,  that  I  can  see  you — come  forward,  and 
let  me  have  a  look  at  you — (They  advance  towards 
him,  on  R.  George  in  front.)  Bless  my  soul!  Strange 
alterations  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  on  both  sides : 


you  were  boys,  and  have  become  young  men — I 
was  a  man  and  have  become  an  old  boy !  Well, 
well,  we  all  have  our  turns !  (Holds  out  Tiis  hand  to 
George.)  Which  is  this? 

Geo.  George,  sir,  (Shaking  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  moving  so  as  to  discover  Horace.) 

Squire.  And  which  (crossmg  to,  and  struck  with 
Horace's  appearance,  pauses.)  or,  rather,  what  is 
this  ? 

Ifor.  (R.)  Horace  Amelius,  sir,  at  your  service. 

Squire.  (Shalcing  hands  with  him  with  much  for- 
mality.) Sir,  you  are  vastly  polite— and  I  beg  to 
say  in  return,  that  I  am  happy  to  see  as  much  of 
your  face  as  you  think  it  right  to  leave  uncovered 
with  hair. 

Hor.  (Aside.)  Odd  people!  these  country 
Squires ! 

Squire.  George,  come  hither!  (Aside  to  him.) 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  mess  upon  your 
brother's  face  ? 

Geo.  (L.)  That  sir  ?  that's  the  fashion. 

Squire.  The  fashion  f  Why,  he's  not  in  the 
army  ? 

Geo.  No,  sir. 

Squire.  Then  lie  shall  take  it  off ! 

Geo.  I  doubt  if  he  will  consent  to  do  so :  he  is 
very  proud  of  them. 

Squire.  Proud  of  them  ?  Proud  of  them  ?  Proud 
of  looking  like  a  monkey  ?  Proud  of  being  too  lazy 
to  shave  himself  ?  I'll  have  those  things  off,  if  I 
turn  village  barber  myself ! 

TEMPERANCE  enters,  L.,  followed  by  two  ser- 
vants bringing  coffee  urn,  &c.  They  move  great 
chair  back,  advance  breakfast  table  c.  Place 
chairs  &c. 

Aloud*)  Come !  Breakfast !  No  ceremony !  One 
;here,  the  other  here!  This  is  my  great  chair; 
ind  you,  Mistress  Temperance,  take,  as  usual,  the 
lead  of  my  bachelor's  table ;  (TTiey  sit,  Temperance, 
C.  fronting  the  audience.  Squire  at  R.  corner.  Horace 
at  the  opposite  corner ;  and  George  between  him  and 
Temperance.)  And  now,  boys,  while  we  breakfast, 
we  must  have  a  little  family  conversation.  You 
hink  me  an  odd  old  man,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  shan't 
3xplain  myself.  You  must  find  me  out  as  we  go 
m.  (Servant  comes  dou-n  on  Squire's  R.  7ia?id,  with 
ilver  tankard  of  ale — he  drinks,  and  returns  the 
ankard.  Servant  retires  with  it  to  side  table,  L») 
One  of  my  maxims  is,  never  to  lose  time ;  and,  in 
ursuance  of  it,  I  mix  up  pleasure  and  business  till 
don't  know  one  from  the  other ;  by  these  means, 
enjoy  myself  from  morning  till  night. 

(The  servants  keep  handing  ham,  &c.) 
Geo.  A  most  excellent  plan,  sir. 

Z~"    ire.  (To  Horace.)  Do  you  think  it  good  ? 
'.    (Eating.)    Capital,    sir!     I   never    tasted 
jetter. 

Geo,  Why,  Horace !  You  didn't  understand  the 
Squire's  question. 

Squire.  Let  him  alone,  boy  ;  let  him  alone  ;  we 
hall  find  one  another  out,  in  time.  I  like  to  study 
haracter ;  and  this  is  something  quite  new  to  me. 
int,  I  say — where  did  you  learn  to  call  me  the 
quire  ? 

Geo.  Mistress  Temperance  told  us  it  was  your 
dsh,  sir. 

Squire.  Good  soul!  good  soul!  She  anticipates 
11  my  wishes. 

Te?np.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Squire.  It  is  your  inclination,  my  good  friend , 
nd,  without  that,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
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its  being  yonr  duty,  Surply  tho  world  cannot  bo 
FO  had  oa  It  is  said  to  bo;  everybody  about  me  is 
good"  to  mo* 

ji.  It  is  tho  force  of  example,  sir  ;  yon  arc  PO 
pood  to  others,  that  they  cannot,  daro  not,  be 
otherwise  than  good  to  you. 

Squire.  Hollo !  Hollo !  Poll's  tho  king's  trum- 
peter !  Sorno  more  tea,  if  yon  please,  my  friend ; 
and  next  time,  a  little  less  sugar.  Yon  understand 
meP 

i>.  Perfectly,  sir. 

Squire.  To  be  pnro  you  do.  I  sny,  lads,  if  you 
mean  me  to  like  yon,  yon  must  respect  that  worthy 
individual ;  but  you  must  not  swallow  all  she  says 
about  me ;  for  she  would  make  you  believe  that  I 
am  something  more  than  mortal ;  whereas,  I 
have  many  faults— among  the  rest  obstinacy  ;  for 
instance,  I  choose  that  everybody  about  me  should 
respect  her — it  is  my  humour.  Let  any  man  dare 
to  cross  my  humour,  and  ho  shall  see  what  I'll 
do. 

Hor.  Aye ;  but  they  never  cross  you  here,  and  so 
they  don't  know. 

Geo.  (Checking  him.)  Horace  ? 

Squire.  (To  George.)  Let  him  alone,  boy!  (To 
Horace.)  Who  told  you  that,  my  friend  ? 

Hor.  I  learnt  it  from 

Temp.  (Interrupting.)  More  tea,  did  you  say,  Mr. 
Horace  ? 

Hor.  Hush ! — I'm  answering  the  Squire ;  I  learnt 

Squire.  (Interrupting.)  First  do  me  the  favour  to 
answer  Mistress  Temperance. 

Hor.  No  more  tea,  thank  you!  (To  Squire.)  I 
learnt  it 

Temp.  (To  Squirt.)  Then  I  believe,  sir,  breakfast 
is  over. 

Squire.  Have  you  done,  George  ? 

Geo.  Quite,  sir,  thank  yon. 

Squire.  And  so  have  I !  (Rises.)  Come,  then— for 
I  expect  some  friends  presently,  and  I  want  a  few 
minutes'  talk  with  you  boys  first.  (To  George.)  Push 
my  chair  to  this  end  of  the  room.  (He  does  so.)  Now 
bring  yours,  and  place  yourselves  one  on  each  side 
of  me.  (They  do  so,  George,  K.  Horace,  L.)  Stay!  get 
up  again!  I  have  changed  my  mind;  leave  the 
room,  both  of  you  for  two  minutes,  but  don't  go 
farther  than  the  next,  that  I  may  call  you  when  I 
want  you.  I  order  you  about,  you  see. 

Hor.  (Crossing  behind,  to  George— going.)  He's  a 
devilish  odd  fish ! 

Geo.  (Aside  to  him.)  Come  along,  we  must  not 
cross  his  humour. 

Hor.  (Aside  to  him,  and  pausing.)  Upon  my  soul, 
I  should  like  it!  I  want  to  see  what  ho  would 
do. 

Geo.  (Ta7:i;ig  his  arm,  and  pulling  him  off.)  No, 
no,  come  away,  I  tell  you ! 

[Ezeunf,  R. 

Squire.  Temperance! 

Temp.  (Advancing  on  i.)  Sir! 

Squire.  Have  you  had  much  conversation  with 
these  young  men  since  they  came  ? 

Temp.  I  nave,  sir. 

Squire.  Which  do  you  like  best  ? 

Temp.  Mr.  George,  sir,  beyond  all  doubt ;  indeed, 
if  I  might  bo  so  bold,  in  speaking  of  a  nephew  of 
yours,  I  should  almost  say  I  disliked  the  other 

Squire.  What  is  your  objection  to  him,  anything 
eolid  ? 

Temp.  Nay,  sir,  my  principal  objection  is  that  I 


have  remarked  nothing  solid  about  him,  that  is,  if 
I  except  tho  breakfast  ho  uat. 

N^uu-e.  Ho  seems  to  have  a  good  appetite,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  that  is  a  proof  of  good  health  —  good 
health  generally  brings  with  it  pood  humour,  and 
with  two  such  blessings  to  his  back,  he  can't  go  far 
wrong  —  or  if  he  does,  it  must  be  fashion,  not  nature, 
which  misleads  him. 

Temp.  Ah  !  sir,  according  to  yonr  doctrine,  no- 
body is  wrong  ;  you  make  peoples'  very  faults  appear 
virtues. 

Squire.  No,  I  don't  ;  you  are  wrong  —  so  there's 
somebody  wrong,  you  see  in  a  moment.  All  I  mean 
to  say  is—  that  that  boy's  father  and  mother  weru 
two  as  worthy  people  as  ever  lived  ;  and  I  think 
there  must  be  some  good  beneath  the  incrustation 
of  London  folly  which  disfigures  him.  If  so,  damn 
me  if  I  don't  dig  it  out! 

Temp.  Why,  sir  ! 

Squire.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Temp.  You  swore  an  oath  ! 

Squire.  Eh?  Egad!  I  believe  I  did!  well,  never 
mind,  I'm  the  Squire  of  the  parish,  and  I  forgive 
myself. 

Temp.  Bnt  then,  as  a  magistrate,  yon  know,  sir, 
yon  ought  to  fine  yourself. 

Squire.  Oh,  no  !  as  a  magistrate,  I  have  only  to 
say,  "  sworn  before  me,"  and  it's  all  right  !  Well, 
then,  I  mnst  form  my  own  opinions  of  these  lads, 
at  last.  So  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer,  for  you 
have  plenty  to  do.  (Temperance  is  going  L.)  On; 
moment  —  are  all  the  preparations  for  the  entertaiu- 
ments  going  on  well?  In  the  house,  to-day,—  i* 
the  park  to-morrow  ? 

Temp.  Yes,  sir. 

Squire.  Let  there  be  plenty  of  everything;  re- 
member  my  favourite  song.  (Sings.) 

"  And  he  kept  a  fine  old  mansion  up,  at  a  bounti- 
ful old  rate." 

Talking  of  that,  reminds  me  that—    (Sings.) 
"He  had  a  pood  old  porter,  to  relieve  the  old  poor 

at  his  (rate." 

And  yon  know  I  shall  be  seventy  to-morrow,  and 
there  are  the  seventy  bags  of  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  list  I  made  out  —  for  that 
I  do,  every  year,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  King 
—God  bless  him  ! 

Temp.  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  all  your  orders 
attended  to  ;  and  that  full  effect  will  be  given  to 
your  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  to  your  hospi- 
tality to  all— 

"Like   a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the 
olden  time." 

Squire  Ah!  Good  soul!  Good  soul!  Another 
line  from  my  favourite  song  ;  I  like  that  of  yon  —  I 
like  it  ;  but  I  say  Tempy,  why  don't  you  sing  it  ? 

Temp.  (Laughing.)  Nay,  sir!  Anything  but  that  ; 
I  can't  sing,  even  to  oblige  you. 

Squire.  Why,   it's   very   easy.    I'll   teach   yon. 
—(Sings.) 
"Liko  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the 

olden  time." 

Bnt,  perhaps,  that's  too  low  for  yonr  voice. 
(Beginning  again,  —  "Like  a  fine,"  —  in  a  higher 


Temp.  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  sing  ! 
Squire.  Did  you  ever  try  ? 
Temp.  Never! 

Squire.  Then  how  do  you  know  you  can't  ?    I 
never  learnt  !    Well,  never  mind,  you  have  oth->r 
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things  to  attend  to  just  now,  and  so  have  I.  See 
to  them!  See  to  them!  (Temperance  is  about  to 
curtsey.  He  goes  to  her,  takes  her  hand,  and  con- 
ducts  her  to  the  wing  L.)  There,  no  curtseying, 
you're  a  good  creature.  (Earnestly.)  A  good 
creature !  (Exit  Temperance  L.)  And  so  she  is  a 
good  creature !  An  excellent  creature !  Personally 
speaking  I  always  had  rather  an  objection  to 
matrimony ;  but,  if  it  had  happened  to  occur  to  me, 
about  five  and  twenty  years  ago — some  day  when  I 
was  at  leisure,  I  would  have  married  that  woman. 
( Calls  off-R.)  G-eorge!  Horace  I 

Enter  GEORGE  and  HORACE  B. 

Geo.  Here  we  are,  sir ! 

Squire.  Good !  Resume  your  seats.  (They  sit,  the 
Squire  in  the  middle  as  before.)  I  am  rich — I  am 
seventy,  and  I  have  no  heir — You  two  boys  being  the 
children  of  one  sister;  and  your  cousin,  Sophy 
Herbert,  the  child  of  another  sister,  both  of  whom 
have  preceded  me  to — in  short,  you  are  my  nearest 
living  relations  ;  Sophy  is  a  dear,  good  girl.  She 
has  been,  as  you  know,  under  my  roof  these  two 
years.  (George  sighs.)  There  is  nothing  to  sigh 
about,  my  friend ;  she  is  very  comfortable ;  at 
least,  if  not,  it  must  be  her  own  fault,  for  she  does 
just  as  she  likes. 

Hor.  (L.)  Upon  my  life,  sir,  yours  must  be  a 
devilish  pleasant  house  to  stay  in. 

Squire.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour;  but  I 
haven't  time  to  luxuriate  in  your  praises  just  now  ; 
Miss  Fanny  Markham  and  your  cousin  Sophie 
will  be  here  shortly,  if  therefore  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  let  me  proceed  without  interruption, 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  personal  favour.  (Tliey  bow 
assent.)  Consider  your  cousin  Sophy  provided  for. 
I  now  come  to  yourselves.  I  shall  deal  frankly 
with  yon.  I  have  plenty  of  money  to  leave  you 
both  ;  but  I  have  sent  for  you  here,  because  I  want 
to  fix  upon  one  of  you  to  take  my  name  when  I 
die ;  and  to  do  me  the  honour  to  inherit  the  bulk 
of  my  estates.  (They  look  at  one  another  in  astonish- 
ment.) Don't  stare,  but  listen.  You  are  both 
good,  I  dare  say,  in  your  ways;  but  I  want  to 
discover  which  of  you  is  the  best  man  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  have  now  told  you  my  object,  openly  and 
honestly,  as  a  gentleman  ought.  If  yon  are  gentle- 
men, and  mind  I  use  the  term  in  its  broadest 
sense,  you  will  answer  my  questions  as  openly  and 
as  honestly.  I  have  scorned  to  deceive  you ;  and, 
if  either  of  you  condescend  to  try  to  deceive  me, 
depend  upon  it,  (observing  a  movement  on  their 
parts,  he  continues,)  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  I  was 
only  going  to  say,  depend  upon  it  I  shall  find  you 
out!  (All  rise.) 

Hor.  Sir,  we  pledge  our  honours. 

Squire.  I  require  no  pledge,  my  friends,  no 
pledge !  Besides,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  is  a 
treasure  too  precious  to  be  lightly  parted  with ;  it 
should  be  retained  within  the  workshop  of  his 
mind  to  gild  and  beautify  each  action  of  his  life, 
ere  it  passes  into  public  observation.  George. 

Geo.  (B.)  Sir. 

Squire.  You  are  the  eldest,  I  believe  ? 

Geo.  By  five  years,  sir. 

Squire.  You  are  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don? 

Geo.  I  am,  sir. 

Squire.  And  you  take  pride  in  being  so  ? 

Geo.  I  do. 

Bquire.  So  you  ought.  But  the  time  approaches 
when  you  may,  perhaps,  be  called  upon  to  exchange 


that  appellation  for  another,  equally  honourable — 
that  of  an  Engligh  country  gentleman.  In  the 
hurry  of  business,  I  have  somehow  forgotten  to 
get  married  until  it's  too  late. 

Hor.  Too  late,  sir !  Why,  you  seem  as  hearty  as 
a  man  of  fifty ! 

Squire.  Don't  interrupt  me,  and  above  all,  don't 
talk  nonsense  ;  it  is  too  .late,  I  say ;  I  can't  help 
being  an  old  man ;  but  I  can  help  being  an  old 
fool !  I  am  the  last  of  my  name,  in  the  county. 
(Sits.)  I  would  do  anything,  in  reason,  to  oblige 
my  friends  and  neighbours ;  but  I  can't  live  much 
longer,  even  to  accommodate  them.  Now,  I  don't 
relish  the  notion  of  removing  from  the  family 
mansion  to  the  family  vault,  without  leaving 
behind  me  some  future  Squire  upon  whom  I  may 
depend  to  carry  on  the  war  as  I  have  done.  Yes, 
boys,  I  say,  as  I  have  done;  for  when  I  reflect 
upon  my  past  life,  (becomes  affected,)  I  feel  that  I 
may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  I 
have  done  some  little  good  in  my  time.  (Bowsing 
himself.)  Psha!  This  is  folly!  At  my  time  of  life, 
one  neeftn't  lie,  even  about  one's-self !  (Earnestly.) 
I  have  done  a  damn'd  deal  of  good,  and  I  know  it ! 

Geo.  Everybody  about  yon  seems  to  know  it 
equally  well,  sir. 

Squire.  My  dear  boy,  I  want  no  flattery ;  I  was 
talking  about  a  fact,  and  I  only  mentioned  that 
because  it  came  in  as  a  matter  of  business.  Now 
answer  you  first.  Should  you  like  to  succeed  to 
this  place  when  I  die  ? 

Geo.  I  trust  that  such  an  event  is  yet  far  off, 
sir. 

Squire.  Poll !  Poh !  Nonsense !  I  shall  die  none 
the  sooner  for  your  talking  about  it.  Answer  my 
question. 

Geo.  If  I  could  fill  it  as  you  do,  sir— Yes. 

Squire.  Very  well.  Now,  what  is  to  hinder  you 
from  doing  so  ? 

Geo.  My  education  and  habits. 

Squire.  Why,  you  have  had  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  ? 

Geo.  True,  sir. 

Squire.  Used  to  habits  of  business,  you  must  have 
a  good  head: 

Geo.  For  the  duties  of  a  merchant,  I  hope  I 
have. 

Squire.  And  a  good  heart  ? 

Geo.  Nay,  sir. 

Hor.  ( Unaffectedly . )  Let  me  answer  for  him,  there ; 
a  better  hearted  fellow  than  George  Selwood  does 
not  exist ! 

Squire.  (Eising  sharply,  to  Horace.)  I  told  you 
not  to  interrupt  me !  (Then shaking  his  hand.)  But 
I  can  forgive  that!  (To  George.)  And  so,  sir,  you 
seem  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  my  place 
wouldn't  suit  yon,  as  the  servants  say  ? 

Geo.  My  dear  sir— I  know  little  about  horses, 
nothing  about  dogs,  or  guns.  I  neither  ride,  drive, 
shoot,  nor  hunt ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
honestly,  I  doubt  it ! 

Squire.  Then,  honestly,  I  say,  you  shall  have  a 
fair  chance  of  changing  your  opinion.  (Takes  his 
hand. )  George,  your  candour  does  you  honour.  I 
have  rather  slender  hopes  of  our  friend,  here;  but  I 
must  try  him  now.  (Turning  to  Horace,  who  is 
playing  with  his  moustaches.)  Mr.  Horace  Amelins 
Selwood  ? 

Hor.  Sir! 

Squire.  If  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
your  head  falling  off  your  shoulders,  perhaps  you 
will  let  go  of  those  things,  and  attend  to  me  ? 
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Hor.  (Puttix't  <!<•>"•  ii  Fitahatub.)  With  pleasure  / 

)  Withplay-juar!     Whu', 

n  qnecr  word  yon  make  of  it  !    i  )    "What, 

docs  he  talk  PO  for  ? 

It's  tho  fashion,  sir. 
; 

nlarly  ridiculous  is  the  fashion  . 
'.'  /MI-.-.)  Well,  sir,  yon  perceive  the  difficulty 
in  which  I  am  placed  ;  can  you  do  anything  to  rc- 
:no? 
.  Hang  mo  if  I  know! 


i  what, 


gentlemen,  you 


t  ho  queerc.-  1  .  cr  met 

Avith  !  It  is  not  often,  I  suspect,  that  station  and 
fort  u.1  '  in  this  mar 

Jfor.  iko  me,  sir  ;  I  have  no  objection 

money. 

Vc.  Haven't  you  really  ? 

//".-.  Oh,  no;   none  in  life!    In  point  of  fact,  I 
like  it  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why  :  I  have  rather 
"  Out-run  the  constable"  lately. 

're.  (Astonished.)  You  have  done  what,  sir. 
.  Out-run  tho  constable. 
i-e.   (To  Geo.)   What  on  earth  has  this  boy 
had  a  constable  after  him  for  ? 

Geo.  (Smiling.)  Oh,  sir,  don't  bo  alarmed!  out- 
running the  constable  is  only  a  fashionable  phrase 
for  spending  more  than  one's  income. 

Squire.  And  the  offence,  I  fear,  is  as  fashionable 
ns  the  phrase.     (To  Horace.)    Then  pray,  sir,  why 
<!on't  yon  jump  at  such  a  chance  as  this  ? 
Jlor.  Because  I  haven't  tho  least  idea  how  to  bo 
i  re  ! 

<•<?.  Come,  that's  honest,  at  all  events  !    Are 
yon  willing  to  learn  ? 
Jlbr.  Is  it  much  trouble  ? 

Squire.  Less  than  to  bo  a  noodle!  —  at  least  I 
ihould  think  so. 
Jfor.  Then  I'll  try  ! 

Squire.  So  you  shall.  Give  me  your  hand  !  And 
give  mo  yours,  George  :  now  mind  !  this  brother  of 
yours  engages  to  become  my  pupil,  if  I  succeed  in 
humanizing  him,  he  will  be  my  heir  ;  if  not,  you 
must!  No  answer;  for  by  Jupiter!  ono  of  you. 
shall  ! 

Geo.  Horace  will  bo  tho  man,  sir,  no  doubt  :  ho 
is  younger  than  I  am,  and  his  habits  are  less 
settled. 

'i-e.  Much  less,  seemingly!  (Aside.)  How 
phall  I  begin  with  him?  (To  Horace.)  Can  you 
ride  ?  • 

Hor.  I  flatter  myself  that's  about  tho  best  thing 
I  do? 

Squire.  Then  you  really  are  not  afraid  of  a 
horse  ? 

Hor.  I'm  afraid  of  nothing  ! 
Squire.   (A*idc.)   How  one  may  be  deceived  by 

r.ces!  (Aloud.)  Can  you  drive? 
Hor.  Gig,  curricle,  tandem,  unicorn,  or  four  !     I 
have  driven  tho  coach  from  London  to  Brighton 
about  two  hundred  times. 

Squire.  I'm  glad  you  can  drive  ;  but,  I  bog  to  in- 
form  you  that  whoever  becomes  my  heir  will  beablo 
to  make  a  decent  livelihood  without  turning  stage 
coachman  ! 

Geo.  It  isn't  for  that,  sir—  it's  the  fashion. 
S'/mVe.  (To  George.)    Oh!     (To  Horace.)    Pray, 
sir,  is  it  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  turn  servants 
of    all    denominations  !     Because,    although    onv 
roads  hero  aro  well  supplied    with  coachmen  at 
'  .  I  havn  a  vacancy  for  a  footman,  if  that 
vrould  suit  you  ? 


That  would  be  dr».rradin<:'. 

oh!  I  beg  you  I  didn't  pcr» 


ceive,  thi>  distinction.     Can  you  shoot? 
Hor.  I  can  kill  cloven  birds  out  of  twelve  at  thirty 
lor  further  particulars  enquire  at  tho  IteJ 
i-sea. 

i  hat  true  ? 
!  never  tell  a  lie,  itV  lui'.'ontlcmanly. 

'1  ;  butthcrn 

I  about  the  fellow  I    (Mnmi.)    Now,  sir,  <>n<! 
.ore,  and  I  have  done  with  yon  for  1  1 
Von  are  short  of  cash,  I  understand  ? 
Hor.  Excruciatingly! 

Vi\  I  want  to  make  a  purchase  of  yon  ;  if  I 
give  you  fifty  pounds,  may  I  take  my  choice  of  any 
article  yon  have  got  about  you  ? 
ll-f.  'Most  willingly! 

Squire.    Enough!       (Taking    out     pocket-book.) 
George  1  I  lodge  the  money  with  you,  when  tho 
goods  are  delivered,  pay  the  vendor. 
Geo.  But  what  is  the  purchase,  sir  ? 
Hor.  Aye  ;  what  is  tho  purchase  ? 
Squire.    Tho  growing  crop  of    hair  upon  your 
face  ;  with  liberty  to  mow  whenever  I  please. 

(  George  laughs  —  Horace  looks  astonished.) 
Hor.  My  whiskers  and  moustaches  ! 
Squire.  Even  so  !    Come,  a  bargain  is  a  bn  • 
away  to  your  room.    Shave  ttiem  off  clean  !    (Puts 
Horace  over  towards  B.)  and  don't  let  me  see  your 
face  again  until,  until  —  iu  short  I  can  seo  it. 
(Goes  up  to  table  and  rings  bell,  Horace  is  going,  B.) 
Geo.  Horace! 
Hor.  (Turning.;  What? 
Geo.  (Laughs,  and  imitates  shaving.)  I  say  -- 
Hor.  Now  bo  quiet!  (Going.) 

Geo.  Horace! 

Hor.  (Peevishly  turning  again.)   Well!  What  do 
you  want  ? 

Geo.  Look  here,  old  man  !         (Holding  up  note.) 
Hor.  Well  —  to  bo  sure  —  a  fifty  is  two  ponies  ;  and 


the  hair  will  grow  again  ! 


[Exit  R. 


Enter  SERVANT,  L. 

Squire.  Take  soino  hot  water  into  Mr.  Horace's 
room,  directly. 
Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

[Bows,  and 

Squire.  I'll  turn  that  young  monkey  into  a  man 
yetl 

Geo.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  you  will  succeed 
with  him  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  yon  may  ;  a  town 
life  suits  me  better  than  a  country  one. 

Squire.  Well,  well,  we  shall  see!  (Large  bell  riny?, 
L.  u.  E.)  Oh  !  there  are  the  two  girls,  I  dare  say  ! 
Your  cousin  Sophy  and  you  are  old  friends  ? 

Geo.  Oh  !  yes,  sir. 

Squire.  You  don't  know  Fanny  Markham  ? 

Geo.  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life,  pir. 

Squire.  Ah  !  Say  no  more  about  that  ;  because  it 
reminds  mo  that  I've  been  wrong  to  let  so  many 
years  pass  without  sending  for  you. 

Geo.  She  is  quite  an  original,  I  believe  ? 

Squire.  Quite.  She's  a  male-girl  ;  a  good- 
i  wonoh  as  can  be,  and  we  all  like  her!  (Pell 
.."'in  violently.)  What  does  this  mean? 
There  must  bo  something  tho  matter; 

Enter  SPARROW,  hastily,  centra  doors. 
What  is  it  ?    What  is  it,  Mr.  Sparrow  ? 
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Spar.  Oh,  sir !  Such  a  misfortune ! — the  carriage 

lias  arrived,  with  Miss  Herbert 

(Comes  down,  L.) 

Squire.  That's  no  misfortune,  foolish  fellow !  Is 
it  overturned  ? 

Spar.  No,  sir ;  but  Miss  Markham,  sir 

Squire.  What  of  her  ? 

Spar.  Miss  Markham,  sir,  wouldn't  ride  in  the 
carriage,  and  so  she  came  on  horseback,  sir ;  and 
the  great  yard  dog  was  loose,  sir,  and  flew  at  her 
horse,  sir  ;  and.  the  horse  whirled  round  and  round, 
as  if  his  main-spring  was  broke ! 

[George,  "hearing  this,  rushes  off,  c.  D. 

Squire.  Is  she  thrown  ? — Is  she  thrown  ? 

Spar.  No,  sir— she  keeps  her  seat  like  a  good  un ! 
but  the  horse  is  galloping  over  the  park  like  mad ; 
and  they  are  afraid  she'll  be  dashed  to  pieces 
against  some  of  the  low  branches  of  the  trees ! 

Squire.  Here,  George, run !  ( Missing  him.)  Oh! 
he's  gone !  Good  fellow !  Run  you,  too,  sir ! 
Call  all  the  men  about  the  farm!  A  hundred 
pounds  to  anybody  who  saves  that  poor  girl !  ( With 
vehemence.)  Fly,  Sparrow !  [Exit  Sparrow,  c.  D.] 
My  young  legs  are  gone  ;  but  I  must  try  what  I  can 
do  with  my  old  ones.  (Going  up,  c. — a  cheer  with- 
out,  he  pauses.)  Oh !  that  sounds  well ! 

Enter  ALICE,  hastily,  centre. 
Now  Alice,  how  is  it  ? 

Alice.  It's  all  right,  sir— Miss  Markham  is  quite 
safe !  Oh  !  he  is  a  brave  young  gentleman,  if  ever 
I  saw  one ! 

Squire.  Who  is  a  brave  young  geirblpman  ? 

Alice.  Tour  nephew,  sir  !  If  you  had  seen  him ! 
There  stood  Miss  Markham's  servant,  who  had 
got  off  his  horse  before  her's  ran  away,  afraid  to 
mount  him,  and  go  after  her,  like  a  great  nasty 
coward  as  he  was!  When  down  comes  your 
nephew,  without  so  much  as  waiting  to  put  his  hat 
on— jumps  on  the  horse— gallops  after  the  other 
like  the  wind — cuts  off  a  sort  of  a  corner — heads  the 
young  lady,  and  seizes  the  bridle,  just  as  the  mad 
beast  was  going  to  plunge  into  the  river  with  her ; 
they  were  both  thrown  off,  but  neither  of  them 
much  hurt— and  here  they  come,  sir !  Ah !  I  could 
pcratch  that  servant's  eyes  out ! 

(Servants  run  in  c.  D.  and  move  chairs  back.) 

Squire.  (Aside.)  Bravo,  George !  You're  a  noble 
fellow !  You  must  be  my  heir,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not ! 

Enter  SOPHY  (c,  D.),  who  runs  to  the  Squire,  and 
points  to  FANNY,  then  Fanny,  supported  bv 
GEORGE,  then  SPARROW  and  Servants;  an  arm 
chair  is  brought  forward,  in  which  they  place 
Fanny.  TEMPERANCE  enters  with  salts,  &c., 
and  goes  to  Fanny.  HORACE  appears  at  the 
door,  c. 

Squire.  Stand  about  from  the  chair !— Open  the 
window ! — Let  her  have  air ! 

Temp.  (L.  c.)  There  is  no  danger,  sir,  Miss 
Markham  is  only  stunned  by  the  fall. 

Squire.  (R.)  My  dear  Sophy,  this  is  a  most  for- 
tunate  escape ! 

Sophy.  (R.  c.)  It  was  poor  Fanny's  own  fault,  I 
must  say.  She  would  ride  a  colt  of  her  uncle's, 
that  isn't  half  broken  in. 

Squire.  Well,  let  us  hope  it  may  serve  as  a  lesson  • 
but  hadn't  we  better  send  for  a  surgeon  ? 


Sophy.  No,  uncle,  I  think  not.  See !  she  ia  re- 
viving already ! 

(They  all  watch  Fanny  as  she  revives.) 

Fan.  Steady,  steady,  you  cross-grained  rascal, 
you!  I'll  pull  you  up,  yet!  (Putting  her  hand  to 
her  side.)  Hollo !  I've  got  a  stitch  in  my  side ! 

Temp.  Have  a  little  more  sal- volatile,  miss ! 

(Offering  a  tumbler.) 

Fan.  (Pushing  it  aside.)  Sal-fiddlestick!  Take 
it  away,  you  nasty  creature,  do. 

Squire.  Fanny,  my  clear,  don't  speak  so. 

Temp.  Oh  !  sir,  Miss  Markham  and  I  understand 
one  another  quite  well ! 

Fan.  To  be  sure  we  do!  La!  bless  you,  I 
wouldn't  affront  old  Mother  Tempy  for  the  world ! 
(Shalcing  hands  with  her.)  Would  I,  old  girl? 

Temp.  (Laughs.)  No !  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't. 

[Exit. 

Squire.  "  Old  Mother  Tempy."  What  an  animal 
it  is! 

Fan.  (Rising.)  I  say,  Squire— you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  that  I  have  been  thrown  ? 

Squire.  No — no — not  exactly  thrown. 

Fan.  I  should  think  not ! 

Squire.  No,  my  dear ;  only,  you  see,  'your  horse 
run  away,  and 

Fan.  (Interrupting.)  Yes,  I  remember  all  about 
that;  but  it  wasn't  my  fault,  and  it  wasn't  tho 
colt's  fault ;  it  was  all  that  Master  Dick ! 

Squire.  (L.)  And  who  may  Master  Dick  be? 

Fan.  What!  Don't  you  know  "Dick?"  He's 
nunky's  groom,  that  he's  so  fond  of!  A  pretty 
chap  he  is,  to  call  himself  a  groom !  He  knows  as 
much  about  a  horse  as  I  do  about  a  needle  and 
thread !  This  Master  Dick,  you  must  know,  chose 
to  stand  me  out  that  I  could  ride  that  hot-headed 
brute  of  a  colt  in  a  snaffle;  I  told  him  how  it 
would  be — but  he  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Well, 
it  wouldn't  do  for  Fan  Markham  to  cry  craven ;  so, 
up  I  jumped ! 

Squire.  And  off  went  the  colt. 

Fan.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  The  horse  went  quietly 
enough  till  your  dog  flew  at  him. 

Squire.  I'll  have  that  dog  shot. 

Fan.  Nonsense!  Shot?  It  wasn't  the  dog's 
fault — they  had  no  business  to  let  him  loose. 

Sophy.  You  know,  my  dear  Fanny,  you  will 
always  be  in  extremes ;  the  groom  says  that  the 
snaffle  you  had  was  too  light ;  but  that  the  curb  you 
wanted  would  have  been  as  bad  the  other  way— it 
would  have  made  him  kidk. 

Fan.  Who  cares  for  his  kicking  ?  It's  the  run- 
ning  away  that  bothers  one ! 

Squire.  (Aside.)  You  male-female ! 

Fan.  I'll  trouble  you  for  that  colt's  carrying  me 
over  your  park  at  a  slashing  pace  ;  I  say,  who  sav/ 
me  duck  when  he  took  me  under  the  trees?  I 
flatter  myself  I  did  that  pretty  bobbishly ! 

Squire.  I  suppose  it  was  bobbishly ! 

Fan.  What  stopped  my  horse  at  last  ?  I  can't 
remember  how  I  got  here. 

Squire.  I'll  tell  you:  My  yard  dog  made  your 
horse  run  away ;  and  one,  whom  I  mean  in  future 
to  be  my  house  dog,  stopped  it :  so  that  if  one  of  my 
family  put  you  into  danger,  another  took  yon  out  of 
it.  (Crosses  to  George,  &.)  George,  stand  forward, 
and  let  me  present  you  in  due  form  to  the  damsel 
whose  life  your  knight-errantry  has  preserved. 

Geo.  Had  the  chance  been  mine,  sir,  I  hope  I 
should  have  done  my  best ;  but  Horace  was  before 
me,  and  to  him  your  praises  are  due. 

(Pointing  to  Horace,  who  is  seated  L.  c.) 
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Squire.  Why,  you  don1' 

it  possible?   '  '  «>uld 

have  hop.'d  fur  !    (.1 
ful.  (Horace  oomcs  slowly  forward,  L., 
him.)  It  you  go  on  this  way— well,  well,  we'll  talk 
of  that  ,-T.>  J-'.iiiii!/.)  MHS  Fanny  Mad- 

oap,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  iny  nephow— Mr. 
Iwood — a  young  gentleman  who 
,r    life  at  tin-   peril  of    !:. 
ted  you    fr>  '••our    H'  r-k    i> 

(•lisidi;.)  Aliom  !  till  a  future  opportunity  ! 

•••(?,    and 
t— Ho  face 

Fan.  You  saved  my  life,  then  ? 
.  I  had  that  happiness. 

.    (Shuhin-j  I  :  witk   him.)   Well, 

you,  old  fellow!    I'll  do  as  much  for  yon 

in  a  mess. 

la.)  Extraordinary  civaturf! 
('/'..  Horace.)  But  iiow  I  can't  make  out  how 
you  did  it  ? 

Squire.  Ho  followed  on  yonr  servant's  horse. 
Fan.  What,  the  chestnut?    (To  Horace.)  I  say, 
that's  a  nice  horse  to  ride,  isn't  it  ? 

Squire.  Come,  my  dear,  we  won't  stop  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  horses  just  now :  you  and  yonr  pre- 
server may  sit  next  each  other  at  dinner  to-day; 
and  dance  with  each  other  in  the  evening ;  and  then 
you  may  talk  about  horses,  (Looking  at  Horace)  or 
doukies,  or  anything  else  you  happen  to  like.  To- 
morrow we  shall  have  a  fete  in  the  park,  to  cele- 
brate my  seventieth  birth-day,  upon  which  occasion 
I  shall  disclose  a  family  secret,  (4sido  and  crossing 
to  L.  C.)  which  at  present  I1  don't  know  myself  ! 
{To  Fanny.)  And  now,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  your 
room  and  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Fan.   Oh,  no  I    I'm  all  right  now!    (Trying  to 
watt.)  Oh !  that's  a  twitcher,  tho'  1 
Si/iuYt!.  There;  I  told  you  so! 
siophy.  Dear  Fanny,  be  advised,  take  my  arm. 
Fan.  Well,  come  along,  then  !    Oh ! 

(Winces  again.) 

Hor.  (Runs  to  lier.)  Allow  me 

Squire.  (Putting  him  lack.)  No,  sir!  I  won't  allow 
you,  your  assistance  is  not  wanted  any  longer ; 
your  room  lies  that  way,  and  I'm  afraid  that  yonr 
hot  water  is  getting  cold.  (Servant  enters  L.  with  hot 
crosses  over  behind,  to  B.  s.  E.)  Run, 
you  dog!  (Putting  Horace  over  towards R.)  run, and 
cut  that  hair  off,  I'm  impatient  to  see  your  coun- 
tenance, faith  strong  emphasis)  for  I  begin  to 
suspect,  that  it's  an  honest  one ! 

[Exeunt  Squire  and  George,  followed  by 
Sparrow,    C.,    Fanny    supported    by 
•  •;/  and   Alice,  L.    8.    E.,  Horace 
horrofst  nick  at  the  shaving  materials, 
and  servant,  n.,  asthe  drop  descends. 


ACT  II. 

IE  I. — Anotlier  part  of  the  park,  George  and 
Soi>i  seated  on  a  bench,  on  R.  oj  . 

dressed   more  gaily  than  in  the  jirst  act,  for  tho 
fete. 

Qeo.  (Kissing  her  liand.)  Dear,  dear  Sophy  I 
I  told  you  last  night,  so  let  me  repeat  to  you  this 
morning,  you  cannot  think  what  pleasure  it  gives 
mu  to  bo  once  more  in  your  society. 


i,  sir 
.too! 
Would  words  convince  yon  better  than 

Geo.  I  should  like  both. 

i  -I  am  quite  willingtoacknow- 
1 1 ,  and  women  credulous, 

bnt    tho'  we  may  sometimes   mi.«tako  mere  pro- 
;ty,  no  wom:n:  .>ok  a 

for  an  assumed  one.    Now,  sir,  are 
yon  sati- 

Geo.  Perfectly,  perfectly ;  and  can  yon  consent  to 
on  and  domain  for  my 
humble  dwelling  in  London. 

of  a  honsn  is  not  perceived  by 
her  who  has  no  eyes  but  for  one  object  hi  it. 
Geo.  How  can  I  repay  this  good 

/.  I'll  tell  you — in  tho  first  place,  don't  yon 

/i;  mu  any  more,  for  it  strikes  me  that  I 

have  :i!i  too  much.    Besides,  this  is  no 

place  to  talk  about  such  awful  matters  ;  (enter  the 

i,.  s.  E  )  anybody  may  overhear  us. 
Squire.  (Aside.)  Well,  if  anybody  may,  I  suppose 
I  may  ? 

Geo.  But  tell  mo  how  you  managed  to  persuade 
the  Squire  to  send  for  us  ? 

lophy.  Bless  his  dear  heart!  he  wants  no  per- 
suasion to  do  a  kind  action.  I  merely  mention --d 
it — he  would  have  done  it  before  if  it  had  happened 
to  occur  to  him. 

Squire.  (Aside.)  Who  says  that  listeners  never 
hear  any  good  of  themselves  ? 

Geo.  Everybody  seems  to  love  him !  What  a 
happy  old  man  he  must  be ! 

re.  (Aside.)  Bless  me,  it's  really  getting  very 
warm! 

Sophy.  Bnt  why  reject  tho  noble  offer  he  has 
made  you  ? 

Geo.  Would  it  be  honest  in  me,  Sophy,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  money,  to  accept  an  offer  of  which  I 
feel  myself  unfitted  to  fulfill  the  conditions  ? 

Squire.  (Aside.)  Bravo,  Master  George,  I'll  bo 
even  with  yon  for  this,  somehow. 

Sophy.  This  overstrained  notion  of  honour  will 
lose  you  a  fortune. 

Geo.  Let  it ;  I  have  enough  for  all  my  wants,  I 
may  say  for  all  OUT  wants ;  for  there  is  one,  Sophy, 
whose  happiness  I  shall  ever  prize  beyond  my 
own ! 

Squire.  (Aside.)  The  devil  there  is !     He's  in  lovo 
with  somebody — I'm  glad  of  it,  he  shall  marry  her, 
whoever  she  be ! 
Sophy.  Don't  mistake  me,  George,  I  love  yonr 

brother  Horace,  as  you  well  know 

Squire.  (Aside.)  Why,  she's  in  love  too, — and  with 
young  Moustaches ! 

Sophy.  Still  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  his  do- 
priving  yon  of  this  fortune,  'tis  unjust ! 

re.  (Aside.)  What  a  disinterested  little  rogue 
it  is! 

Geo.  Sophy,  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  Horace  wants 
money,  I  do  not;  Horace  can  be  turned  into  a 
country  gentleman,  I  can  not ;  let  Horace  be  my 
uncle's  successor,  for 

Squire.  (Advancing,  and  i>nt tiny  hi*  head  between 
Yon  won't,  eh  ?  (They  start,  and  rise.)  Don't 
let  me  disturb  you,  J 

Geo.  My  dear  sir,  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  offending  you,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so 
near. 

.v.  Is  there  anything  so  very  extraordinary  in 
my  being  in  my  own  park  ?  But  as  it  appears  that  I 
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am  not  to  bo  allowed  to  leave  it  to  whom  I  please 
when  I  die,  perhaps  the  privilege  of  walking  about 
it  while  I  am  alive  will  be  denied  me  next ! 

Sophy.  Nay,  my  dear  uncle,  yon  don't  under- 
stand him. 

Squire.  My  dear  niece,  (crosses  to  centre)  you  and 
your  cousins  are  a  very  difficult  set  of  young 
people  to  understand  as  ever  I  met  with ;  but  I  have 
accidentally  overheard  your  conversation,  and  I 
now  begin  to  see  my  way  a  little  more  clearly.  You 
have  both  delighted  me  by  what  I  have  heard  yon 
say,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  delight  you  in  return. 

Geo.  and  Sophy.  Dear  sir ! 

Squire.  No  speeches — I'm  full  of  business  to-day, 
and  I  havn't  time  to  hear  them — Sophy,  you  are  in 
love !  George,  you  are  in  ditto  !  whether  wisely  or 
not,  is  more  your  affair  than  mine.  (To  George.)  Is 
your  affection  returned?  (George  looks  at  Sophy,) 

Sophy.  It  is. 

Squire.  (To  Sophy.)  Oh!  You  know  that,  do  you  ? 
Is  your's  returned?  (Sophy  loolcs  at  George.) 

Geo.  (Eagerly.)  It  is ! 

Squire.  Well,  as  she  answered  for  yon,  you 
couldn't  do  less  than  answer  for  her.  (To  Sophy.) 
Yon  ought  to  have  told  me  of  this  before,  you 
baggage !  But  I  suppose  you  thought,  that  because 
I'm  an  old  bachelor  myself,  I  should  oppose 
marriage  in  others?  George,  I'm  an  oddity — 
Sophy  knows  it,  and  you'll  know  it  better,  the 
more  you  see  of  me.  Give  me  your  hands,  both  of 
yon !  And  now,  my  dear  boy  and  girl,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  uncle  who  loves  you,  consider  your- 
selves all  but  in  the  arms  of  the  objects  of  your 
affection.  (They  are  about  to  embrace,  when  he 
pushes  George  away  with  his  righthand.)  Get  away, 
sir,  get  away !  we  don't  want  you !  (To  Sophy,  and 
talcing  her  under  his  left  arm.)  Come  along,  my 
love! 

Sophy.  (Hanging  lack.)  With  you,  sir  ? 

(They  cross.  L,  arm  in  arm.) 

Squire.  To  be  sure,  child ;  when  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  others  happy,  I  never  like  to 
delay  a  moment. 

[Exeunt  hastily,  L.  the  Squire  and 
Sophy;  the  latter  reluctantly,  and 
looking  lack  at  George. 

Geo.  (Standing  in  astonishment,  and  looking  after 
them.)  "  Consider  yourselves  all  but  in  the  arms  of 
the  objects  of  your  affection !"  "  Get  away !  Get 
away!  We  don't  want  you."  (Turning  to  go  off  in 
an  opposite  direction.)  Well,  he  said  he  was  an 
oddity ;  and  if  he  is  not,  I  never  saw  one ! 

[Exit  E. 

Enter  HORACE,  TT.  E.  L.,  thoughtfully. 

Hor.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  losing  my 
moustaches,  or  finding  Miss  Markham,  but  some- 
thing makes  me  feel  particularly  queer !  I  have 
got  a  sort  of  palpitation  of  the  heart;  it  began 
soon  after  my  gallop  to  save  her,  yesterday  morn- 
ing ;  and  got  worse  and  worse,  the  more  I  danced 
with  her  last  night.  ( Throws  himself  on  the  bench.) 
She  is  a  very  charming  girl,  that  is  certain  ;  'tis  a 
thousand  pities  she  should  bo  so  masculine, 
(u.  E.  R.  Two  shots  fired  behind  scenes,  he  starts 
up.)  She  is  coming  this  way,  and  with  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  her  hand,  as  I  live  !  (Goes  iip  L.) 

Enter  FANNY,  TJ.  E.  E.  thoughtfully,  with  her  arms 
folded,  and  carrying  a  brace  of  pistols,  she  does  not 
perceive  Horace,  who  watches  her. 

Fan.  It's  of  no  use,  I'm  out  of  spirits,  my  hand 


is  unsteady,  and  I  miss  every  shot !  That  Horace 
Selwood  (runs  strangely  in  my  head !  he's  a  nice 
good  looking  fellow,  I  must  say.  It's  a  sin  and  a 
shame  that  he  should  be  so  namby-pamby.  (Hold- 
ing  out  one  of  the  pistols,  as  if  taking  aim-.) 

Hor.  (Approaching  her.)  Miss  Markham? 

Fan.  (Without  changing  her  attitude.)  What  sav 
you? 

Hor.  Pray,  pray!  lay  aside  those  un-feminine 
weapons,  and  listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  (Struck 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  she  lays  pistols  on 
bench,  returns  and  attends  to  him.)  I  feel  impelled 
by  sensations,  powerful  as  they  are  new,  to  entreat 
your  serious  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say- 
far?.  (Aside.)  What  can  he  mean  ?  his  manner, 
even  his  voice  is  changed!  (Aloud.)  Mr.  Selwood, 
your  earnestness  surprises  me  a  little — but  go  on, 
I  am  listening  to  you. 

Hor.  Do  I  presume  too  much  in  asking  iiiforma- 
tion  upon  certain  points  relating  to  the  life  it  has 
been  my  happiness  to  preserve  ? 

Fan.  You  do  not:  ask  what  you  will,  I  will 
answer  it  frankly  and  truly. 

Hor.  You  were  left,  at  an  early  age,  an  orphan, 
were  you  not  ? 

Fan.  So  young  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  either  my  father  or  mother. 

Hor.  You  were  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
your  uncle,  Mr.  Medium  ? 

Fan.  Yes. 

Hor.  And  the  companions  of  your  childhood 
were—  ? 

Fan.  My  uncle's  two  sons,  Tom  and  Bill ! 

Hor.  (Aside.)  Tom  and  Bill!  (Aland.)  It  is  from 
them,  then,  that  you  have  acquired  these  mascu- 
line habits  so  unsnited  to  your  sex  ? 

Fan.  What  habits  do  you  mean  ? 

Hor.  This  violent  and  reckless  riding— this  pistol 
firing — these  strange  expressions  which  you  use, 
and  which,  believe  me,  come  with  added  deformity 
from  the  lips  of  one  to  whom  nature  has  given 
beauty,  sense,  and  talent,  that  she  might  become  a 
leader  of  her  own  sex — not  a  follower  of  ours. 

Fan.  (Aside.)  His  words  produce  a  strange  im- 
pression on  me !  (Aloud.)  Mr.  Selwood,  be  assured 
you  are  the  first  person  who  has  ever  ventured  to 
take  me  to  task  in  this  manner. 

Hor.  Miss  Markham,  be  assured,  I  am  also  the 
first  person  who  ever  felt  an  interest  about  you, 
deep  and  sincere  enough  to  risk  your  displeasure, 
rather  than  suffer  you  to  continue  unwarned  to  do 
injustice  to  yourself. 

Fan.  Your  words  confuse  me ;  my  cousins  loved 
me  as  if  they  had  been  my  brothers,  and  cared  for 
nothing  so  much  as  making  me  one  in  all  their 
boyish  games.  I  loved  them  like  a  sister,  and  to 
please  them,  I  joined,  as  far  as  I  could,  in  all  their 
amusements  and  pursuits — was  this  a  fault  ? 

Hor.  As  a  child,  surely  not,  but  as  a  woman, 
they  should  have  been  laid  aside. 

Fan.  I  seem,  I  know  not  how,  to  have  offended 
you,  to  whom  I  am  almost  a  stranger ;  and  yet  I 
have  not  one  friend  in  the  world  who  does  not 
also  own  me  for  a  favourite. 

Hor.  And  with  reason ;  they  love  you,  for  tho 
goodness  of  your  heart — for  the  frankness  of  your 
disposition — not  for  your  adopted  eccentricities. 

Fan.  And  yet  they  laugh  at,  and  encourage 
them. 

Hor.  The  thoughtless  may ;  but  believe  me,  the 
judicious  will  grieve  at  the  misapplication  of  powers 
which  were  given  you  for  higher  and  better  uses. 
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Pun.  Why  havo  I  novor  boon  told  of  tin*  before  ?  ' 
Hor.  Tin- 1  :  Ted  for  m>'. 

a  IH:W  and    brilliant.    pn.sp'-<a  of  lif    opi-n 
me  ;  if  1  fail,  my  lot  i-  09ft  I'm-  misery 

You  shall  7i. •(   fail!  ono    is   MKMUh   to    bo 
uahapnv!  and  you  liav«ma<ir  nir  rointilrU-ly  SO. 

Hor     I,     Fanny— l«'/it-f/;in.j     /urns,-//.)     J. 
Markham  ? 

Pan.  ludood  you  have;    I    never  wilfully    lid 
wrong  in  all  my  lift',   and  y.-t  your 
made  mo  fool  that  I  stand  hero   like  a  criminal 
before  a 

Hor.  Nay ;  my  object  is  to  protect  you  against 
anhatmineM.  Will  you  consent  to  become  my 
pupil  ? 

To  you,  to  whom  I  owo  so  much,  there  is 
but  one  answer.  (Giving  her  hand.)  I  will ! 

In  the  first  place,  promise  mo  that  these 
,  formed  for  the  useful  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments of  female  life— for  the  work-table,  the 
P'-ncil,  and  the  piano— shall,  from  this  moment, 
•jriyi-  up  all  acquaintance  with  such  implements 
(J'ouifuifj  (o  pi»tol»)  as  those. 
Fan.  Take  them,  they  are  yours !    I  have  no  wish 

>  see  them  again. 

Hor.  Next,  that  you  will  bo  more  guarded— don  t 
•ry  with  me — more  feminine  in  your  exprea- 
;  that  you  will  use  your  own  words  in  short, 
and  not  your  cousins'  Tom  and  Bill ;  yon  can  do 
so,  you  have  now,  since  wo  have  been  talking  to- 
gether. 

Fan.  Are  not  your  language  also  and  your 
manner,  something  different  from  what  they 

Hor.  I  cannot  toll;  but  if  they  are,  what  wonder 
when  I  feel  as  I  never  in  my  whole  existence  felt 
Oh!  Fanny,  for  so  I  must  call  you,  let  me 
improve  the  happy  chance  these  moments  give  me, 
and  hold  this  hand  until  yon  say  it  shall  be  mine 
for  life ! 

Fan.  (Withdrawing  her  hand  in  confusion.)  I 
was  not  prepared  for  this ;  indeed,  I  know  not 
what  to  say. 

Hor.  Consult  no  monitor,  except  your  kind  and 
open  heart !  If  yon  feel  the  smallest  interest  for 
me  do  not  trifle  with  my  happiness — but  own  it, 
like-like 

Fan.  Like  a  man  ? 

Hor.  No,  not  like  a  man — 

(Turns  otcay,  L.) 

Fan.  Well,  well— if  I  have  been  taught  too  much 
of  tin;  freedom  of  your  sex,  at  least  I  have  not  been 
taught  the  coquetry  of  ours— I  do  like  you;  and, 
if  I  am  wrong  to  say  so,  blame  yourself  for  asking 
the  question  of  one  who  has  not  art  enough  to  give 
n  false  answer. 

(Giving  her  hand.) 

Hor.  (Kissing  it.)  Dearest,  dearest  Fanny !  but 
FPC,  the  Squire  is  coming  this  way — how  very  un- 
fortunate 1 

Fan.  The  Squire!  Then  I  must  toddle— (Crosses 
to  L.  He  looks  at  her— she  checks  herself.)  Leave 
yon,  I  nieau. 

(Going.) 

(1',-lloving   her.)   We   shall   meet   again, 
tly  't 

Fan.  Yes,  yes. 

Hor.  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you. 

Fan.  What  is  it? 

Hor.  That  you  will  change  this  boyish  fashion  of 
your  hair. 

Fan.    Whatl    Docs  my  curly  wig  otfcud  yon, 


too  ?    Well,  the  master  orders,  and  the  pupil  must 
jbt'V  1 

[Curtsey*,  and  exit,  L. 

Enter  the  SQUIRE,  L.  u.  s. 

Hor.  (Lookin  '  re' 

Happy,   happy   fellow  1 
SI i"  loves  you,  that's  evident! 

N'ow  she's  in   love  with  some- 
•  Umng  relation*  1  hay-  </ot. 

//,,,•     ((  :  In  in.)  How 

r  own 

defects!     Here  ha-;  this  girl,  with  every  req 
natural  and  acquired,  to  become  an  <• 
society,  been  making  h<Ts>'lf  positively  rid! 
by  assuming  a  language  and  a  manner  altogether 
unstated  to  her  sex. 

v.  (Aside,  u.)  Come,  that's  pretty  well  for 
you. 

Hor.  But  I  don't  see  the  Sqniro  now. 

;  up,  L.) 

Squire.  Turn  this  way,  my  friend,  and  yon  will. 
That  was  Miss  Fanny  Markham  who  left  you  ? 

Hor.  (L.)  It  was, 

Squire.  She  is  a  good  wench,  but  an  odd  one. 

Hor.  I  have  found  her  both. 

v.   You  weru  talking  very  earnestly  with 
her,  seemingly  ? 

Hor.  I  was. 

ft  I  Hire.  What  about? 

Hor.  Nay,  sir— excuse  me—"  When  a  woman's  in 
the  case." 

Swire.  Fiddle  de  dee !  with  a  woman  in  the 
case !  Yon  were  talking  to  her  about  love,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Hor.  Something  of  the  sort,  I  believe. 

Squire.  Are  you  in  love  ? 

Hor.  (Aside.)  What  shall  I  say  ?  (Aloud.)  No, 
sir. 

Squire.  More  shame  for  you ! 

Hor.  (Aside.)  I  have  done  wrong  I  (Aloud.)  I 
meant  yes. 

Squire.  It's  lucky  for  yon!  Fanny  is  in  love, 
also,  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  air  of  Broadlands  has  become 
"marvellously  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tho 
tender  passion." 

Hor.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  she  is,  sir  I 

Squire.  No  doubt.    With  whom? 

Hor.  Nay,  sir — that  is  a  question.  (Aside.)  I  must 
tell  him  by  degrees,  (^loud.)  With  one  of  your 
nephews,  sir. 

,v.  I'm  delighted  to  hear  itl  (Aside.)  Tin* 
lets  out  Master  George's  secret,  then ;  and  this 
good  boy  has  been  interceding  with  her  for  his 
brother  !  (.Aloud.)  Horace,  I  perceive  exactly  what 
you  have  been  saying  to  Miss  Markham— yon  havo 
done  a  very  good-natured  action— I'll  tak 
that  you  don't  lose  by  it. 

Hor.  (Aside.)  What  on  earth  does  that  mean  ? 
(.Aloud.)  My  dear  sir,  what  I  did  was  merely 

Squire.  (Interrupting.)  Don't  explain!  Modesty 
is  the  companion  of  merit ;  come  hither,  yon  young 
dog,  and  I'll  whisper  something  in  your  ear  to 
begin  with.  (Horace  approaches  htm,  he  tcl 
arm,  and  speaks  mysteriously.)  Your  affection  is 
re-turned. 

Hor.  (PturZfd.)  You  know  that? 
.  I  do. 

H"f.  Yon  overheard,  then  ? 

,v.  1  did. 
llur.  And  you  arc  not  angry  P 


u 
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Squire.  Angry,  my  dear  boy  ?  I'm  seldom  augry 
with  anybody,  never  with  my  darling  Sophy ! 

HOT.  Your  darling  Sophy,  sir  ? 

Squire.  What  are  you  alarmed  at  ?  There  is  no 
particular  danger  in  her  being  my  darling  Sophy,  I 
imagine  ? 

Hor.  I  have  no  objection,  sir. 

Squire.  And  now,  sir,  I  want  to  know  how  your 
notions  about  giving  up  London  get  on  ? 

Hor.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  begin  to  think  that  I 
shall  find  the  country  very  endurable ;  and  then, 
you  know,  sir,  one  needn't  be  here  constantly ;  one 
may  spend  above  half  the  year  in  town. 

Squire.  Indeed  one  may  do  no  such  thing  !  No, 
sir,  the  man  who  takes  my  place  when  I'm  gone 
must  do  as  I  have  done — reside  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  amongst  those  who  have  a  natural  right 
to  look  up  to  him  for  protection  and  support ;  and 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  the  soil  pro- 
duces amongst  those,  who,  under  Providence,  have 
made  that  soil  productive. 

Hor.  Indeed  I  believe  you're  right,  sir. 

Squire.  My  friend,  I  know  I'm  right.  I've  tried 
the  system  for  fifty  years,  and  I  ought  to  know  by 
this  time.  And  now  I  want  to  ask  your  advice. 

Hor.  My  advice,  sir  ? 

Squire.  Yes,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  as- 
tonished. (Aside.)  I'll  invent  a  tale  of  woe,  and 
try  what  his  heart  is  made  of.  (Aloud.)  I  find 
myself  in  a  painful  position ;  the  only  sou  of  one 
of  my  tenants  has  robbed  me  of  forty  pounds ;  if  I 
prosecute  him  he  will  be  transported,  and  his 
father  and  mother,  who  are  worthy,  honest 
people,  will  be  brought  to  disgrace— perhaps  to 
death ! 

Hor.  Then  don't  prosecute  him. 

Squire.  (Aside.)  Good!  (Aloud.)  Aye;  but  as  a 
magistrate,  I  am  bound  to  punish  the  guilty. 

Hor.  Granted ;  but,  as  a  man,  you  are  bound  not 
to  punish  the  innocent.  Think  of  his  poor  devils 
of  a  father  and  mother. 

Squire.  He  should  have  thought  of  them  before 
he  committed  the  crime. 

Hor.  So  he  should;  but  he  didn't — suppose  we 
think  of  them  for  him  ? 

Squire.  What  course  do  you  recommend  ? 

Hor.  Tell  him  to  replace  the  money  and  you'll 
forgive  him. 

Squire.  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  tell  him. 

Hor.  Then  let  me,  without  your  knowing  it. 

Squire.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
spent  it. 

Hor.  Then  I'll  give  it  him  out  of  the  fifty  you 
gave  me  yesterday. 

Squire.  (Aside,  and  turning  away  to  conceal  his 
emotion.)  I  shall  hug  him  directly. 

Hor.  Come,  Nunky,  don't  be  hard-hearted ! 

Squire.  (Aside,  and  much  moved.)  Yes,  I'm  very 
hard-hearted — very 

Hor.  It  must  be  such  a  horrid  bore  to  a  fellow  to 
go  to  prison !  Won't  you  let  me  go  to  him  and 
settle  it  ? 

Squire.  (Struggling  'with  his  feelings.)  It's  ten 
miles  off,  I  tell  you,  and  my  horses  are  all  employed 
to-day. 

Hor.  All  employed  ?    Then  I'll  walk ! 

Squire.  (Turning  towards  him.)  Horace,  come 
to  my  arms,  for  I  love  you !  (Embraces  him,  and 
then  pushes  him  away.)  And  now  get  out,  for  I 
hate  you ! 

Hor.  Love  me  and  hate  me  t 

Squire.  Yes ;  I  love  you— because  upon  every  im- 


portant point  on  which  I  try  yon,  I  find  you  with 
the  feelings  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman  ;  I  hate  you 
—  because  you  hide  those  feelings  behind  tho 
language  and  bearing  of  a  dandy  and  a  noodle ! 
Expound  yourself,  boy;  for  to  me  you  are  a 
i-iddle. 

Hor.  If  I  knew  what  you  objected  to,  I  would 
alter  it,  sir,  with  pleasure. 

Squire.  There  it  is  then!  What  do  you  say 
"  with  play-jaar,"  for  ?  Can't  you  say  with  plea- 
sure? 

Hor.  (In  a  less  dandified  tone.)  With  pleasure. 

Squire.  That's  better ;  but  it  won't  do  yet — with 
pleasure. 

Hor,  (Imitating  him.)  With  pleasure. 

Squire.  There,  I  knew  you  could  speak  like  a 
human  being  if  yon  chose.  Keep  to  that,  my  dear 
boy,  and  drop  your  London  drawling  ;  you'll  gain 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  every  day  by  it. 

Hor.  I  shall  endeavour. 

Zire.  Quicker. 
.  I  shall  endeavour. 

Squire.  That  will  do !  And  now,  my  friend,  I 
want  you  to  alter  your  walk. 

Hor.  What's  the  matter  with  my  walk  ? 

Squire.  I  don't  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  very 
uncomfortable — I  would  see  you  walk  thus. 
(Crosses  to  L.)  like  an  English  gentleman;  not 
thus,  like  a  foreign  dancing-master.  (Crosses  to  K.) 
I  would  have  your  very  gait  an  index  to  your 
character — firmness  of  step,  to  bespeak  firmness  of 
purpose  —  uprightness  of  body,  to  indicate  up- 
rightness of  mind.  I  would  have  you  look  the 
world  in  the  face,  and  defy  it  to  make  you  wink. 
A  smile  for  a  friend,  a  frown  for  a  foe,  but  a  full 
front  for  all. 

Hor.  I  will  do  my  best  to  meet  your  wishes ;  and, 
that  I  may  begin  my  practice  at  once,  tell  me 
where  this  poor  culprit  lives. 

Squire.  (Aside.)  Odso!  I  forgot  that!  I  can't 
well  tell  him  what  I  don't  know 

Hor.  (Taking  out  note.)  I  must  first  get  this  fifty- 
pound  note  changed. 

Squire.  Stay,  my  boy — a  thought  strikes  me.  I 
can  relieve  you  of  that  trouble ;  give  me  that  note 
and  I'll  give  you  the  change  for  it  by-and-by. 
(Crosses  L. — Aside.)  Better  change  than  ever  was 
given  for  a  fifty-pound  note  before !  (Aloud.)  And 
now,  come  along — you  curious,  anomalous,  con- 
tradictory, puzzling  animal;  you  silly,  rattle 
brained,  dandified,  kind-hearted,  brotherly,  brave 
generous  noble-minded  rascal !  Come  along ;  am 
as  you  come,  walk  as  I  have  taught  you,  thus , 
(Taking  his  hand,  walking  and  singing.) 

"  Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the 
olden  time." 

[Exeunt,  L.,  hand  in  hand — Horac 
imitating  the  Squire's  walk,  and  sing 
ing  with  him. 

SCENE  II.— .4  Boom  at  the  Hall. 

Enter  TEMPERANCE,  L.,  followed  slowly  and 
unwillingly  ly  ALICE, 

Temp.  Come  on  this  way  with  me,  I  tell  you !  1 
want  you  in  my  room. 

Alice.  Let  me  stay  there  a  little  longer,  aunt— • 
I  had  rather — I  had  indeed  I 

Temp.  What  for  ?    Why  ? 

Alice.  I  can't  exactly  tell  why 

Temp.   Then  come  with  me — I  have  often  told 
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you  that   you   Mionld    !; 

Will,  T  li  .  :iunt,  bat  I  don't 

tbin'.  'I  with  it. 

.  Why  not  '? 
Mice..  If    Midi  :i  little  ono 

'        '     •  •'.'/,  t. 

i,  horo  I  am,  punctual  a-;  time. 
,  he  is  about 

ill!      come 

running    a\\;iy.     (7'o    AUc9.)    H"    tlii-    \v:is    your 
AH'-  .  .Mint;  I  told  you  it  was  a  little 

.  I've  ought  yon,  Mr.  Sparrow! 
Spar,  I  own  it ;   but  open  the  trap   mid  lot  uic 

p.  Why  do  you  come  here  socking  to  make  a 
fool  of  this  girl  H 

Spar.  By  the  honour  of  a  correct— I  may  add,  an 
irreproachable  watchmaker;  I  seek  no  such 
thing ! 

i>.  What,  then,  is  your  object  ? 
f.  My  object  ?  she  to  whom  my  hand  points, 
my  charming  Alice ! 
Temp.  Your  Alice  ?    Who  is  to  make  her  yours, 

r.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Roberts. 
T,  nip.  Alice;  have  you  consented  to  this  ? 
Alice.  Have  I,  Spam  .\v  ': 

Most  certainly  you  have. 
v.  Well,  if  you  say  so,  I  suppose  I  have !  (To 
)  I'm  very  sorry,  aunt,  if  I  have  done 
i  ing  wrong,  bnt  if  you'll  only  let  mo  marry 
him  this  oucv,  I'll  never  dp  so  any  more. 

-illy  girl;  and  I   desire  I  may 
hear  no  more  of  thi  i  at  all  events  ;  two 

(.r  three  years  hence  per: 

r.  Two  or  three  years  !  What  a  terrible  waste 
of  time. 

i:  (To  Sparrow.)  Now  we  have  a  great  deal 
nd  to,  so  pray  go  away. 

Spar.  Go  away !  wound  up  as  I  am,  I  cannot 
possibly  go.  (Kneeling.)    Kind,   good    Mrs.    Tem- 
perance, on  my  knees  I  entreat  yon  to  take  pity  on 
two  virtuous  and  suffering  individuals ! 
Temp.  Get  up,  you  foolish  creature,  do ! 
Spar.  Never !  Alice,  come  down,  and  help  me  to 
melt:  y<mr  aunt! 
Alice.  (Kneeling -f..)  Dear  aunt,  please  to  melt! 

1 1.  Alice,  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  yon;  get  up 
this  instant;  I  only  wish  the  Squire  were  her 
yon! 

Knt'-r  the  SQUIRE,  i...  '/ 

.v.  You  have  your   wish,   my  good  friend ! 
What  wero  the.-e   young  people  kneeling    to    yon 

•  i>    The  foolish  rrratures  want  to  be  married, 
sir ! 

Squire.  Well,  why  don't  you  let  them  ?  If  the 
match  turns  out  badly,  they're  the  people  to 
suffer.  (Crosses  to  Temperance.) 

.  but  Alice  is  too  young. 

Sqy  il  soon  mend  of  that  fault.  (To 

Alice.)  And  I  don't  think  she  has  any  other.  (.-I //.-.• 

vo  you  anything  to 

•  u'aiust    aiy  little  watchmaker    in    ordinary 

Temp.  No,  sir,  the  little  man  is  well  enough. 


.  that 

Illeiv  are   llo 

1  am.  ( />.•• 

Mild    ll|)    lor 

i' !     Ami   n«»\v  I'll  say  soniet hinir  for 
no  in.-in  in  the  villa 
more  punctual  than  you   are.      (Sparrow    ''     '    .      /•• 

And  my  i-xjierier 

friend  'JVmpy,  that  a  man  who  i-  pum-tnal  in  mat- 
•'iiMiiess  will   seldom  go  far  a.-tray  in 

L.)  Do  yon  hear  1! 

<    /.i  him.)  What  a  d"ar  old  Squire ! 

'.•••*.  (Airide  to  Temperance.)  Come,  what  say 
you  ?    It  does  not  follow,  l>«  eanse  you  and  I  have 

•i  married  that  nol,  .aid  be. 

Temp.  Be  it  as  you  command',  sir. 
Squire.  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  command  in  such   a 

case. 

Temp.  Then  as  you  wish,  sir. 

•'.  That's  a  good  soul !  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't 
find  a  stray  hundred  or  so,  for  the  girl!  (Al»id.) 
Come  hither  you  two !  (To  .4lice.)  Your  aunt  gives 
you  permission  to  be  married,  and  I  will  give  you 
something  to  buy  a  new  bonnet  with. 

Both.  Thank  yon,  sir! 

Squire.  No  thank?!  come  to  mo  two  or  three 
hence,  if  I  should  happen  to  be  in  the  way, 
and  if  you  thank  me  then,  I  shan't  doubt  that 
you  have  good  cause  for  doing  so !  And  now,  sir, 
tuck  this  young  woman  under  your  arm,  and 
some  of  the  amusements  which  are  going  on  in  the 

nk,  for  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  and 
ave  something  very  particular  to   say  to  my 
friend  !>• 

Spar,    and  Alice.  Oh!    thank  you,  thank   you, 
sir! 

[Ea-cu?it  Span-on-  ntid  Alice  L. 

Squire.  (Aside.)   Yes;  I'll  pretend  I'm  going  to 
be  married,  and  that  shall  be  Horace's  last  ordeal. 
Tempy  shall  assist  my  plan,  and  undertake  to  act 
the  part  of  my  wife  at  a  short  notice ! 
Temp.  Something  very  particular,  sir  ? 
Squire.  Aye,  something  very — very  particular! 
Temp.  (Aside.)  What  can  it  be? 
'  inperance — 
Temp.  Yes,  sir ! 

re.  Temperance— 
.  Yes,  sir! 

S'/i'm1.  (To/cui;/  ln-r  hand.)  Tempy — 
/'.  S— Sir! 

v.  (Li<Hn\<j  go  offer  Jumd  and  aside.)  Upon 
my  life  it  is  rather  an  awkward  thin  i:  t  <  >  :  >,  now 
I  come  to  the  point. 

Mow  very  etmngo!    Fie  !-• 

much  confused  as  if  he  wero  going  to  ask  me  to 
liira ! 

r.  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you  ;  but  it  is  a 
favour  of  so  peculiar  a  description,  that  I  feel  it 
right  to  prepare  you  in  some  de  r  men- 

tion what  it  is. 

Temp.  (Aside.)  Why,  it  never  can  be  so!  f.-l/.n/-/.) 
You  have  only  to  speak,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  know- 
that  your  wishes  will  be  attended  to.     (.-!. 
don't  know  what  to  say  about  it. 

(i..)  Yon  are  aware  than  I  am  rich? 
.  sir. 

I  am  seventy  years  old  ? 

.    Yvf.    Ml". 
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Squire.  (Talcing  her  hand  again.)  And  that  I  am 
unmarried  ? 

Temp.  (Startled.)  Sir! 

Squire.  (Letting  go  of  her  hand  and  aside.)  Now 
what  in  the  world  does  she  start  at  that  for  ? 
(Aloud.)  Why,  you  never  supposed  that  I  was  mar- 
ried, did  you  ? 

Tnup.  Certainly  not,  sir. 

Squire.  Then  you  needn't  agitate  yourself  yet,  at 
all  events.  When  I  sent  for  these  nephews  of  mine, 
it  was  under  the  idea  of  making  one  of  them  my 
heir.  Yesterday  I  inclined  to  George;  to-day  I 
have  had  a  preference  for  Horace ;  but  to-morrow, 
nay  even  to-day,  if  yon  consent  to  my  wishes,  may 
bring  with  it  another  change. 

Temp.  (Aside.)  I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to 
guess  at  his  meaning. 

Squire.  Yesterday  proved  that  this  boy  Horace 
was  brave  ;  to-day  has  shown  him  to  possess  half  a 
dozen  other  good  qualties ;  it  has  however  occurred 
to  me,  that  he  may  think  me  a  good  natnred  old 
fool,  and  may  have  assumed  them  to  impose  on  me. 
I  want  therefore,  to  know  how  he  would  behave  if 
he  found  that  I  was  goig  to  be  married  ? 
Temp.  You,  sir,  going  to  be  married  ? 
Squire.  Yes.  I  have  therefore  made  up  my  mind 
to  ask  you—  (Aside.)  It  really  is  a  very  delicate 
and  a  very  awkward  thing,  to  ask  a  woman  to 
pretend  she  is  going  to  be  married  to  you.  (Aloud.) 
I  say  I  have  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  ask 
you_  (^side.)  I  cannot  do  it,  and  so  it  don't 
signify !  I  must  insinuate  what  I  mean  ;  she  is  a 
shrewd  woman  and  will  understand  me  in  a 
moment.  (Aloud.)  Tempy! 
Temp.  What,  my  dear  sir  ? 

Squire.  You  are  a  sensible,  clever  creature,  and  I 
dare  say  if  the  truth  was  known,  that  you  already 
half  see  through  my  intention. 

Temp.  (R.)  It  is  possible  I  may,  sir. 
Squire.  (L.)  Good!    Good!    I  am   aware  that  a 
little  plan  of  this  sort  may  seem  almost  foolish  in 
a  man  of  my  time  of  life ;  but  you  will  make 
allowance  for  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  to 
satisfy  me  on  a  subject  which  is  nearest  my  heart. 
Temp.  Any  subject  which  ia  near  your  heart,  sir, 
cannot  be  far  from  mine. 

Squire.  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  friend! 
Yonr  quickness  has  saved  me  from  much  awkward- 
ness; without  further  preface,  then,  I  shall 
announce  to  all  my  household  that  I  am  going  to 
be  married. 

Temp.  (^Istde.)  That  it  should  come  to  this  at 
last!  (Aloud.)  Will  not  snch  an  announcement 
seem  rather  abrupt,  sir  ? 

Squire.  That  is  what  I  want— he'll  be  the  more 
off  his  guard. 

Temp.  Then  it  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
Squire.  And  you  will  not  forget  to  confirm  all  I 
say,  both  by  your  words  and  manner  ? 

Temp.  It  is  not  likely  I  should  forget  it,  sir. 

Squire.  Good  soul!    Good  soul!    And  if  occasion 

should  require  it,  you  will  not  fail  to  support  your 

new  dignity  ? 

Temp.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  support  it. 
Squire.  I'm  sure  you  will !    And  now  farewell — 
my  wife  that  is  to  be — for  a  short  time — 
Temp.  For  a  short  time,  dear  sir,  farewell. 
Squire.    (Aside.)   Horace  be  prepared,  your  lasl 
trial  approaches  1 

-»  [Exit,  L 

Temp.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  miglr 
happen ;  but  it  hag  indeed  come  suddenly  now  i 


It  would  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if 
ic  had  mentioned  it  some  twenty  years  ago ;  bub 
;hat  is  not  a  foolish  proverb,  which  says  "  Bettor- 
ate  than  never  \"  The  only  question  is,  ought  I 
o  decline  the  offer  ?  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I 
>ught.  I  wrong  no  one  by  accepting  it ;  and  I  servo 
nyself,  while  I  please  him  whom  it  is  my  duty  to 
lease.  Come  then,  Mistress  Temperance,  late  as  it 
;,  lay  aside  the  meekness  of  the  Squire's  house- 
ceper,  and,  since  he  desires  it,  practise  the  deport- 
ment of  the  Squire's  lady  / 

[Exit  R.,  with  assumed  dignity. 

SCENE  III. — Large  open  part  of  the  park,  fi,e  at 
the  back,  XT.  E.  L.  at  which  an  ox  and  a  large  pi<j 
are  being  roasted  whole ;  four  or  five  coofcs  are  at- 
tending to  them.  In  the  centre  a  May-pole  is 
erected,  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers. 
Hogsheads  of  ale,  tr.  E.  R.  Long  covered  tables 
and  benches,  R.  and  L.  &c.  A  garden  seat  is  placed 
OTI  E.,  and  some  garden  chairs  in  S.  E.  JR.,  for 
the  Squire  and  his  party. 

Enter  SPARROW  and  ALICE,  u.  E.  R. 

Spar.  (Coming  down  with  Alice,  arm-in-arm.) 
Sere's  your  works ! 

Alice.  Well  I  declare,  this  looks  something  like 

birth-day !  Was  there  ever  such  a  dear  old 
squire  ? 

Spar.  (R.)  I  must  say  that  everything  seems 
uncommonly  well  regulated. 

CL.)  I  should  think  so  ;  look  at  the  ox,  look 
at  the  sheep,  look  at  the  cooks ! 

Spar.  They're  nothing  to  what  you'll  see 
presently!  There'll  be  the  wrestlers,  and  the 
single-stick  players,  and  the  morris-dancers,  and  I 
don't  know  who  besides ! 

Alice.  Why  you  forgot  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
belonging  to  the  society  of  Tox— tox— tox— what  is 
that  hard  French  word  ? 

Spar.  Toxpphilites !  But  I  don't  think  it's 
French,  I  think  it's  an  Italian  word ! 

Cilice.  Yes,  bows  and  arrows,  that's  it!  Well 
they're  all  coming  in  their  dresses ! 

Spar.  Why,  you  wouldn't  have  them  come  otit  of 
their  dresses,  would  you  ? 

Alice.  Don't  be  a  goose ! 

Spar.  I  must  be  a  goose  to-day,  I  can't  help  it. 
It's  the  Squire's  birthday,  and  it's  in  a  manner  our 
wedding-day 

Alice.  And  it's  a  beautiful  day,  and  it's  a  merry 
day,  and  it's 

Spar.  (Interrupting.)  And  its  nearly  one  o'clock, 
and  here's  all  the  world  beginning  to  come  ! 

Cilice.  Oh  my !  what  a  stream  of  people  all  across 
the  park  1 

(Music,  very  piano,  is  heard,  indicating 
the  approach  of  the  Morris-dancers.) 

Spar.  Huzza !  here  they  come,  music  and  all. 

(They  turn  up  the  stage.) 

(Music,  enter  tr.  E.  R.  female  archers 
and  Morris-dancers,  they  dance  round 
the  stage,  and  then  sit,  the  ladies,  R., 
the  gentleman,  L.  Groups  of  country 
people,  L.  TJ.  E.  among  which  are  inter- 
mixed persons  dressed  for  running, 
wrestling,  quoit-throwing,  single-stick 
playing,  &c.,  they  move  about  the  stage, 
conversing  and  examining  the  different 
preparations  for  the  amusements.) 
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Enter  HORACE,  L.  IT.  E. 
Hor.  Where  in  the  world  can  F,\-.my  have  got 
to  ?    I  can't  find  her  anywhere. 

(lie  ia  crossing  the  stage  towards  R., 

. 
archer's  drc: 

. 

round,  bows,  and  takes  off 
7us  h at.) 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  ma'am,  I  mean. 

(Puts  his  hat  on  again,  and  is  going  L.) 

Fan.  Is  that  all  yon  have  to  say,  pir  ? 

Hor.  (Turning  hastily.)  You,  Fanny?  Is  it  pos- 
sible ? 

Fan.  Quite  possible!  How  do  yon  liko  my 
drees  ? 

Hor.  To  be  candid  with  yon,  not  at  all.  I  am 
disappointed  and  vexed  to  find  you  in  it. 

fan.  If  I  had  thought  you  would  have  disliki  <1 
the  dress,  I  would  not  have  put  it  on.  But  my 
companions  expect  me  to  join  them;  I  am  their 
captain. 

Hor.  Would  yon  rather  disappoint  them  or  dis- 
tress me  ? 

Fan.  Come,  come,  don't  look  so  very  serious 
about  it! 

Hor.  You  promised  me  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
weapons. 

Fan.  Well,  I  gave  you  my  pistols ! 

Hor.  I  meant  of  all  weapons ! 

Fan.  Why,  I  have  only  got  a  bow  and  a  few 
arrows. 

Hor.  Rtill  they  are  masculine. 

Fan.  I  expected  to  win  the  prize  to-day. 

Hor.  Give  me  your  bow  and  arrows,  and  I'll  win 
it  for  yon. 

Fan.  (Eagerly.)  You  will?  I  shall  like  that 
better !  (Gives'thcm  to  him.) 

Hor.  Dearest  Fanny,  and  will  you  gratify  my 
whim. 

Fan.  I  suppose  I  must.  (Going  R.) 

Hor.  (Going  to  her.)  Then  let  me  see  yon  back  to 
the  hall. 

Fan.  (Checking  him.)  No  sir,  thank  you,  hot 
while  I  wear  a  dress  which  dissapoints  and  vexes 
you ;  you  have  offended  me,  sir,  and  I  have  a  great 

mind (Horace  loofcs  imploringly  at  her) to 

forgive  you ! 

(Horace  kisses  lier  hand.  [E.tit  Fanny 
R.]  he  mixes  with  the  crowd,  and  dis- 
appears,) 


Alice   (Coming  forward  with 
time  will  the  Squire  come  ? 


Sparrow.)    What 

tSpar.  One,  to  a  moment ! 

(Large    clock    goes  the  quarters,    and 
strikes  one!  Voices  L.    U.  E.  call  out 
"The    Squire!     The    Squire."      The 
•us  dressed  for  the  different  sports 
form  in  groups   on  either  side,  with 
the  country  people  behind  tliem,  leav- 
inj  a  patsigo  open  down  the  centre, 
cannon  are  fired  ii  the  distance. 


The  bells  ring.  The  band  plays  "  The 
Old  English  Gentleman,"  and  the 
people  cheer  in  time  at  the  end  of 
each  line.) 


Tlio    SQUIRE     appears     from    L.  U.  E.,    leading 

TKM  >•!/      the     hand,    followed    by 

;,  HOK  \<  '1IY.     Uctakfshia 


hato/,  /»(••  Answer  to  the  cheers, 

handl  TKMl'KRANCK  to  the  garden  seat,  and 
bows  generally  to  the  whole  assc]iibly,  asthe  music 
concludes. 

Spar.  One  ehror  more!  (All  shout.) 

v.  A  kind  welcome  to  all  my  frionds  both 
great  and  small.    Now  M  tin-  sporta  > 

(The  S  -ranee, 

George,  Sophy,  aw?  // 

s.   E.   R.     Ballet  oj 
and  female  archers.) 


Squire.  Good!  Now  friends  rest  awhile  and  re- 
fresh yourselves  ;  presently  we'll  have  more  sport, 
and  atter  that  we'll  find  some  prizes  for  the  win- 
ners. 

(The  people  seat  themselves  at  the  tables. 
Tin'  iv/'<ire  rises  and  comes  forward, 
followed  by  his  <ncn  immediate  parti/.) 
Squire,  (c.)  Where  is  my  friend,  Fanny? 

Enter  FANNY  (R.),  in  a  plain  white  muslin  dress. 

Hor.  (Coming  to  meet  her.)  Here,  sir! 

Squire.  Good  !  Come  near  me  all  of  you  —  and 
come  next  me,  yon  two  boys  ;  I  have  a  family  secret 
to  communicate  to  yon. 

Sophy  and  Geo.  (R.  c.)  Hor.  and  Fan.  (L.)  A 
secret,  sir  ? 

Squire.  A  most  important  one!  It  burns  me, 
and  I  must  out  with  it. 

Temp.  (R.  Looks  earnestly  at  the  Squire,  who 
crosses  to  he*)  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well,  sir,  not 
to  mention  my  name  in  the  first  instance. 

8'iuire.  (Aside  to  her.)  Yon  are  quite  right;  I 
won't,  unless  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary.  (Aloud, 
crossing  c.)  I  sent  for  you  two  boys,  under  the 
notion  of  making  one  of  you  my  heir  ;  you,  George, 
have  saved  me  all  trouble,  by  declining  the  situa- 
tion. 

Temp.  (.4side.)  He  has  saved  himself  some 
trouble,  also. 

Geo.  My  dear  sir,  if  I  had  two  lives  I  should  have 
no  pbj  ection  to  spending  one  of  them  in  the  country  ; 
as  it  is,  I  must  still  say,  London  for  me  !  I  care 
more  about  five  per  cents,  than  five-barred  gates  — 
more  about  farming  stocks,  than  stocking  f  arms  — 
and  though  I  am  at  home  among  bulls  and  bears, 
I  should  be  sadly  out  among  oxen  and  sheep  ! 

Squire.  Well,  well,  I'll  settle  acounts  with  you 
by-and-bye.  Horace  ! 

Hor.  Sir. 

Squire.  You  took  to  my  plan  readily. 

Hor.  Very  much  so  indeed. 

Temp.  (Aside.)  Poor  fellow!  It  will  bo  a  cruel 
disappointment  to  him. 

Squire.  For  your  sake  I  have  turned  teacher  of 
elocution  and  drill  sergeant  ;  and  I  must  admit, 
that  in  the  short  space  of  two  days  you  have  made 
considerable  progress. 

Hor.  You're  very  good,  sir. 

Squire.  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that  —  I  don't  regret 
having  taught  you  ;  but  I  do  regret  that  circum- 
stances oblige  me  to  alter  my  previous  intention  of 
making  you  my  heir. 

Fan.  (.4side  to  Horace.)  Why,  the  Squire  is  never 
going  to  back  out,  is  he  ? 

Hor.  (Checks  her  with  a  loofc,  and  turns  to  tho 
Squire  earnestly.)  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  forfeit 
your  good  opinion  ? 
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Squire.  Nothing. 

Hor.  Then,  sir,  allow  me  to  say— that  to  excite 
my  hopes  in  the  way  you  did ;  and  then  without 
cause  to  dash  them  to  the  ground,  is  unlike  all 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  yon— it  is  cruel,  it  is  un- 
justifiable ! 

Squire.  (Aside.)  Bravo!     Bravo! 

Fan.  (Aside.)  He  gives  it  to  him  well,  and  serve 
him  right,  too. 

Squire.  (Aside.)  I  like  his  spirit ! 

Geo.  Horace  only  meant,  sir 

Squire.  Let  him  alone,  boy  !  (To  Horace.)  You 
nterrnpted  me  just  as  I  was  goiug  to  give  you  a 
treason 

Hor.  Oh !  sir — what — what  reason  can  you  have  ? 

Squire.  One,  that  you  will  find  conclusive  if  not 
satisfactory.  I  am  going  to  be  married. 

All.  (except  Temperance.)  Married ! 

Temp.  (Aside.)  There'll  be  another  little  surprise 
when  they  hear  whom  it  is  to ! 

Squire.  How  you  all  stare !  Did  you  never  hear 
of  an  elderly  gentleman's  being  married  before  ? 

Geo.  Why  sir — you  know  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  you  said  it  was  too  late,  and  added  that— 
(Hesitating.) 

Squire.  I  remember  it  perfectly— that  I  couldn't 
help  being  an  old  man,  but  I  could  help  being  an  old 
fool.  But  then  I'm  like  Benedick,  "  when  I  said  I 
would  die  a  bachelor,  I  didn't  think  I  should  live 
to  be  married." 

Temp.  (Aside.)  I'm  sure  I  little  expected  it ! 

Hor.  (Going  to  the  Squire,  and  offering  Ms  hand.) 
My  dear  sir,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Squire.  (Astonished.)  What  have  you  done? 

Hor.  It  never  entered  into  my  head  that  you  were 
going  to  be  married. 

Squire.  (Aside.)  I  don't  wonder  at  it!  (Aloud.) 
And  now  that  it  does  enter  your  head  ? 

Hor.  I  perceive  in  it  nothing  beyond  what,  having 
plenty  of  money,  and  being  accountable  to  nobody, 
you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  ;  and  what,  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  would  do  myself  if  I  chose  it. 

Squire.  And  you  don't  consider  me  an  old  fool  ? 

Hor.  No,  sir  ! 

Squire.  Nor  an  old  brute  ? 

Hor.  Certainly  not,  sir ! 

Squire.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  you 
may  lose  by  it  ? 

Hor.  I  can't  help  it ;  that  which  is  just  in  itself 
does  not  become  unjust  merely  because  I  happen 
to  suffer  by  it. 

Squire.  Boy,  you  exceed  my  hopes,  and  I  will  own 
to  you.  (Aside.)  No,  I  won't  own  it  yet — I'll 
keep  it  for  a  bonne  bouche !  (Aloud.)  I  owe  you 
some  recompense  for  bearing  this  news  so  well ! 

Hor.  Surely,  sir,  you  are  old  enough  to  do  as  you 
like. 

Squire.  Why,  yes — but  I  am  not,  and  I  hope  I 
never  shall  be  able  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
as  they  like.  George,  you  are  in  love ! 

Geo.  I  own  it. 

Squire.  Horace,  you  are  in  love ! 

Hor.  I  admit  it. 

Squire.  Sophy,  my  darling,  come  hither !  Fanny, 
my  friend,  come  to  this  hand !  (They  cross  to  him.) 
And  now,  my  dear  girls  and  boys,  be  happy  with 
the  objects  of  your  affections.  (He  gives  Sophy  to 
Horace,  who  is  L.,and  Fanny  to  George,  who  is  R. 
They  all  start  away  from  each  other,  exclaiming, 
"  Sir!")  What's  the  matter  with  yon  all  ?  What  is 
this  mock  modesty  about  ? 

Geo.  There's  some  mistake,  sir. 


Hor.,  Fan.,  and  Sophy.  Yes,  sir,  there's  somo 
mistake. 

Squire.  (To  George.)  What  ar'nt  you  in  love  with 
Fanny  ? 

Geo.  No,  sir ! 

Squire.  (To  Fanny.)  Nor  you  with  George  ? 

Fanny.    No,  sir ! 

Squire.  (To  Sophy.)  Nor  you  with  Horace? 

Sophy.  No,  sir ! 

Squire.  (To  Horace.)  Nor  you  with  Sophy  ? 

Hor.  No  sir  ! 

Squire.  Why  didn't  I  overhear 

Geo.  (Intemipting.)  I  can  save  you  trouble,  sir. 
In  your  usual  anxiety  to  make  others  happy,  yon 
have  for  once  mistaken  the  means  ;  permit  Horace 
and  myself  to  change  places  and  all  will  be  right. 

Squire.  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  with  all  my 
heart.  (He  changes  the  ladies  over— they  shake  hands. ) 
I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  when  the  dance 
is  for  life,  people  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  partners.  (They  all  turn  up  the  stage,  except 
Temperance.  Tlie  Squire  looks  at  her. ) 

Temp.  Now,  comes  my  turn. 

Squire.  Tempy!  (She  approaches  him.)  Nearer, 
I  don't  want  every  body  to  overhear  us — (She  goes 
close  to  him.)  You  were  mistaken  in  that  boy  Horace 
yesterday,  he  has  turned  out  better  than  you 
thought. 

Temp.  He  has  indeed ! 

Squire.  How  admirably  he  bore  the  news  of  my 
intended  marriage ! 

Temp.  It's  lucky  for  him  that  he  could  bear  it 
so. 

Sqttire.  It  shall  be  lucky  for  him.  (Laughs.)  It's 
funny  enough  that  they  should  none  of  them  ask 
to  whom  I  was  going  to  be  married  ? 

Temp.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well,  sir. 

Squire.  Better,  my  friend,  better! — because  we 
needn't  tell  them  now. 

Temp.  Oh !  not  now  yon  think,  sir  ?  When  then  ? 

Squire.  When  I  say  not  now,  I  mean  not  at  all. 

Temp.  They  must  know  it  at  some  time  or  other. 

Squire.  Not  if  we  keep  our  own  counsel. 

Temp,  (Aside.)  Why,  he  never  can  mean  to  pro- 
pose a  secret  marriage  at  our  time  of  life  ? 

Squire.  What's  the  matter,  Tempy  ? 

Temp.  Nothing,  sir — I  was  only  wondering  how 
you  could  manage  to  avoid  the  mention  of  my 
name. 

Squire.  That's  the  easiest  thing  in  life.  I  can 
tell  them  one  half  the  joke  without  telling  them 
the  other. 

Temp,  (Aside.)  Joke!  what  can  he  mean  by 
joke  ? 

Squire.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tempy? 
You  seem  quite  uneasy  about  something  ? 

Temp.  Shall  I  be  candid  with  yon,  sir  ? 

Squire.  If  yon  value  my  friendship. 

Temp.  Then,  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  in  the 
situation  in  which  you  have  placed  me. 

Squire.  And  you've  been  in  it  thirty  years  and 
never  said  a  word  about  it  before. 

Temp.  I  allndo  to  our  conversation  half  an  hour 
ago. 

Squire.  What,  did  I  say  anything  to  offend  you  ? 

Temp.  Offend  me !  Oh !  no,  sir — but,  I  shall  feel 
more  satisfied  when  your  relations  know  the  whole 
truth. 

Squire.  What  whole  truth  ? 

Temp.  I  mean,  with  regard  to  the  offer  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  make  me. 


S<[\iire.  The  offer  I  have  done  you  the  honour  to 
mako  yon  ? 

Temp.  To  become  your  wife. 

Squire.  (Starting.)  My  wife  ? 

Temp.  (Arid*.)  Ho  seems  surpr 

N/'inv.  (.IstdV.)  What  can  she  mean?  Oh!  she's 
joking,  of  course  ;  sho  should  not  joke  with  me  upon 
such  a  subject;  but  I  have  no  right  to  complain, 


THE    COUNTRY    SQUIRE.  l!» 

S'/ ii i re.   Do  so! 

Hnr.  Briefly,  then — where  does  our  future  aunt 
exist? 

Temp.  In  the  imagination  of  your  uncle,  sir. 
(AU  testify  surprise.)  There  is  not  (XoofcAlf  cnrm-stla 
at  the  Squire)  and  there  never  will  be,  any  such 
person.  It  is  true,  that  he  once  for  a  moment, 


for  I  began  it.  (Aloud.)  Upon  my  life,  you  seemed 
K>  serious,  that  I  forgot  yon  were  carrying  on  the 
jest  which  I  ask'd  you  to  join  me  in  putting  on  my 
nephew,  Horace. 

7',-,;ij>.  The  jest,  sir,  the  jest?  Canitbopos>n>le  ? 
)  If  I  have  so  mistaken  him,  I  shall  bo 
ii-hamed  to  look  him  in  the  face  again. 

S</imv.  (Aside.)  Here's  a  pretty  business!  As 
I'm  ;i  living  Squire,  she  thinks  I  proposed  to  marry 
In  •!•  in  good  earnest!  I  see  it  all  now  ;  this  comes 
of  my  damn'd  delicacy  that  wouldn't  let  me  speak 
out.  (Looking  ot  her.)  Poor  thing!  Poor  thing! 
I  have  wounded  her  feelings  ;  most  innocently,  I 
must  say.  What  does  thatsignify  ?  I  have  wounded 
them,  and  I  must  heal  them  ;  but  how  ?  Can  it  be 
done  with  honour?  Yes!  Without  injury  to 
others  ?  Yes  !  It  can  and  shall  !  If  the  man  has 
made  a  blunder,  the  gentleman  shall  set  it  right  ! 
(Goes  and  takes  her  hand.)  Tempy  —  it's  rather 
late  in  life  —  I  have  had  thoughts  of  this  in  years 
gone  by—  but  let  us  not  talk  of  that  ;  your  wishes 
shall  be  attended  to,  my  relations  shall  know  all— 
I  will  tell  them.  (Gathering  more  firmness.)  Now, 
this  instant. 

Temp.  (Withdrawing  her  hand.)  Your  pardon, 
dear  sir  ;  allow  me  one  minute  to  collect  myself. 
(.Isiift'.)  I  have  mistaken  him  and  what  is  worse  he 
has  discovered  it  ;  yet,  he  would  sacrifice  himself 
rather  than  inflict  pain  on  one  whom  he  regards  — 
there  is  comfort  for  me  yet—  the  secret  is  between 
ourselves,  and  between  ourselves  it  shall  remain— 
uiy  momentary  fit  of  pride  is  past  —  and  I  am  once 
more,  the  Squire's  Housekeeper  ! 

•V  ''>'"-  May  I  call  them  now  ? 

7'«  in  j».  I  am  prepared,  sir. 

S-inire.  Boys  and  girls,  come  hither!  (He  crosses 
to  L.  corner  —  They  return,  George  and  Sophy  E.  c., 
Horace  and  Fanny  L.  c.)  I  told  yon  I  was  going 
to  be  married;  but  you  were  so  occupied  about 
being  married  yourselves,  that  you  never  asked 
me  to  whom. 

Gco.  No  more  we  did,  I  declare  !  Allow  us  to  ask 
it  now  ? 

Temp.  (To  the  Squire.)  Let  me  answer,  sir. 


ntertained  such  an  idea  ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  joke, 
and  as  the  name  of  the  other  party  is  known  to  no 
one  here  but  the  Sfjniro  and  myself,  we  think 
— wo  both  think — that  it  would  be  unfair  to  mention 
it. 

Squire.  (Crossing  towards  Temperance,  who  meefs 
him,  /K;  takes  her  hand  eagerly.)  Tempy,  I  under- 
stand you ;  you  lose  an  old  man  by  this,  but  yon 
shall  gain  something  better — do  you  understand 
me? 

Temp.  (Smiling.)  This  time,  I  think  I  do,  sir. 

Squire.  Good  soul !  good  soul !  (Returning  to  C.) 
George,  I  shall  take  care  of  you  and  my  little  Sophy. 
I  have  money  in  a  little  corner  for  that.  Horace, 
come  hither !  (Horace  crosses  to  and  approaches  the 
Squire. )  I  deceived  you,  but  it  was  for  a  good  pur- 
pose ;  I  have  broken  through  your  outward  follies 
to  try  what  your  heart  was  made  of,  and  nobly  has 
my  labour  been  repaid.  (Leads  him  forward  and 
speaks  partly  to  him  and  partly  to  the  audience.) 
It  was  once  thought  that  the  bucks  and  the  beaux 
of  London  would  never  make  good  soldiers  ;  but, 
when  their  king  and  country  required  their  ser- 
vices, the  blood  of  the  English  gentlemen  rushed 
to  meet  the  call,  and  they  soon  made  their  enemies 
confess  that  their  friends  had  been  mistaken.  (To 
the  people.)  You  hero  behold,  in  my  adopted  son, 
your  future  Squire!  (All  rise  and  shout. — To 
Horace.)  Yon  hear  that  shout?  It  proceeds  from 
hearts  which  I  have  made  happy ;  do  you  keep  them 
so  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  found  you  to  possess 
courage,  humanity,  kindness,  generosity,  and  sym- 
pathy with  those  in  misfortune.  May  such  qualities 
ever  distinguish  "  The  Country  Squire  !" 
(A  general  shout.  The  air  of  the  "  Old  English 
Gentleman  "  is  repeated,  and  the  Curtain  descends.) 
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1  My  Normandy    (Ballad) 

•2  Auld  Robin  Gray    (Scotch  Ballad) 

3  La  Symimthie  Vulse 

4  The  Pilgrim  of  Love    (Romance) 

5  Di  Pescatore    (Song) 

6  To  Far-off  Mountain    (Duet) 

T  The  Anchor's  Weigh'd    (Ballad) 

8  A  Woman's  Heart    (Ballad) 

9  Oh,  Mountain  Ho  ne!    (Duet) 

10  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

11  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses    (Valse) 
12Norma   (Duet) 

13  Lo!  Heavenly  Beauty    (Cavatina) 

14  In  Childhood  my  Toys    'Son;:) 

1.-,  While;  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 

16  The  Harp  that  once  thruugh  Tara's  Halls 

17  Tin-  Manly  Heart    (Duet) 

15  Beethoven's  "Andante  and  Variations  " 
I'J  In  that  Long-lost  Home  we  Love    (Song) 
•jo  Where  the  Bee  bucks    (Song) 

21  Ah.  Fair  Dream    ("Marta") 

22  La  Petit  Fleur 

2.".  Angels  CVIT  Bright  and  Fair 

21  Naught  e'er  should  Sever    (Duet) 

25  'Tis  but  a  little  Fadoil  Flow'r    (Ballad) 

2i:  My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  my  Hair  (Canzonet) 

27  Coming  thro'  the  Rye    (Song) 

2*  I'.tMtitiful  Isle  of  the  Sea    (Ballad) 

2D   Ifll  me,  my  Heart    (Song) 

30  I  know  a  Bank    (Duet) 

31  The  Minstrel  Boy    (Irish  Melody) 
82  Hommage  au  Genie 

33  See  what  1'ivtty  Brooms  I've  Bought 

34  Tom  Bowling    (Song) 

86  Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee    (Ballad) 


36  When  the  Swallows  Home  ward  Fly    (Song) 

37  Rock'd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep    (Song) 

38  Beethoven's  Waltzes    First  Series 

39  As  it  Fell  npon  a  Day    (Duet) 

40  A  Life  un  the  Ocean  Wave    (Song) 

41  Why  are   you  Wandering    here   I   pray? 

(Ballad) 

42  A  Maiden's  Prayer. 

43  Valse  Brillante 

41  Hume.  Sweet  Home!    (Sonpr) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night    (Song) 

46  All's  V\  ell    (Duet) 

47  The  "Crown  Diamonds"  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One    (Serenade') 

4:>  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm    (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide    Beethoven    cioim') 

51  The  Death  of  Nelson    (Song) 

52  Mark,  hark,  the  Lark 

o.;  l  IK-  Last  Rose  of  Summer    (Irish  Melody) 

54  Tue  Thorn    (Song) 

55  The  Lads  of  the  Village    (Song) 

.r>6  There  be  none  ot  Beauty's  Daughters  (Song) 

57  The  Wanderer  (Song) 

.i.s  I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 

.v.i  BUI  Me  Discourse    (Song) 

t;o  Fisher  .Maiden    (Sung) 

(i I  Fair  Amies    (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm. -md  Bright    (Song) 

(53  Woman's  Inconstancy    (Song) 

64  Echo  Duet 

(»  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters    (Irish  Melody) 

(*>  Lo,  Her.-  '.he  Gentle  Lark 

07  Beethoven's  Waltzes     (Second  Series) 

(58  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Song) 

ft)  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 
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86  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly    (Song' 


I  My  Normandy    (Ballad) 

!  Auld  Robin  (iray    (Scotch  BaHad) 

J  La  Sympathle  Valse 

I  The  rilgrim  of  Love    (Romance) 

i  Di  IVseatore    (Song) 

i  To  Fur-off  Mountain    (Duet) 

r  The  Anchor's  Welgh'd    (Ballad) 

»  A  Woman's  Heart    (Ballad) 

)  Oh,  Mountain  Home!    (Duet) 

)  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

I  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses    (Valse) 

!  Nornia    (Duet) 

JLo!  Heavenly  Beanty    (Cavattna) 

I  In  Childhood  my  Toys    (Song) 

5  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 

5  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls 

T  The  Manly  Heart    (Duet) 

J  Beethoven's  "Andante  and  Variations  " 

)  In  that  Long-lost  Home  we  Love    (Song) 

»  Where  the  Bee  Sucks    (Song) 

I  Ah.  Fair  Dream    ("Marta") 

'.  Lul'ctit  Fleur 

:  Anu<  1-  <-ver  Bright  and  Fair 

t  Naught  e'er  should  Sever    (Duet) 

5  "lis  but  a  little  Faded  Flow'r    (Ballad) 

6  My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  my  Hair  (Canzonet) 

7  Coming  thro'  the  Rye    (Song) 

8  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea    (Ballad) 

9  Tell  me,  my  Heart    (Song) 
i)  I  know  a  Hank    (Duet) 

1  The  Minstrel  Boy    (Irish  Melody) 
.8  Hommage  an  Genie 
3  See  what  Pretty  Hrooms  I've  Bought 
;t  Tom  Howling    (Song) 
Toll  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee    (Ballad) 


37  Rock'd  in  the  Cradle  of.the  Deep   "(Song) 

38  Beethoven's  Wultren    First  .s 


89  Ask  Fell  upon  a  Day 

40  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave 


(Duet) 
'live    (Song) 
41  Why   are    you  Wandering    here    I    pray  ? 

(Ballad) 
4S  A  Maiden's  Prayer. 

43  Valse  Brlllante 

44  Home.  Sweet  Home!    (Sons:) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Mght    (Son-,') 

46  All's  Well    (Duet) 

47  The  "Crown  Diamonds"  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  Ono    (Serenade) 

49  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm    (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide    Beethoven    (Nong) 

51  The  Death  of  Nelson    (Song) 

52  Hark,  hark,  the  Lurk 

63  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer    (Irish  Melody) 

54  The  Thorn    (Song) 

55  The  Lads  of  the  Village    (Song) 

56  There  be  none  ot  Beauty's  Daughters  (Song) 

57  The  Wanderer  (Song) 

58  I  have  1'lnckedthe  Fairest  Flower 

59  Bid  Me  Discourse    (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden    (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes    (Barcarolle) 

63  How  Calm  and  Bright    (Song) 

63  Womnn's  Inconstancy    (Song) 

64  Echo  Duct 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters    (Irish  Melody) 

66  l-o,  Hero  the  Gentle  i,ark 

67  Beethoven's  Waltzes     (Second  Series) 


68  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Uolden  Hair  (Song* 

69  Should  he  Upbraid  (8ong) 
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